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Recent Notable Adoptions 


NATURAL GEOGRAPHIES 


adopted by 
BOSTON, MASS. 


June 25, 1901. 


BAIRD’S GRADED ARITHMETICS 


adopted by 
WILKESBARRE, PA. 
August 6, 1901. 


WINSLOW’S NATURAU ARITHMETICS 


adopted by 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
August 6, 1901. 


OVERTON’S PRIMARY PHYSIOLOGY 


Adopted by 


STATE OF NORTH ‘CAROLINA 
August 3, 1901 

















AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY —Pubtishers 








CICERO DE OFFICIIS 1. 


Recent 
Latin 
Books 


190 pages. Price, 90 cents 
CICERO, THE SECOND PHILIPPIC 


Price, 80 cents. 


ELEVEN ORATIONS OF CICERO 
Cloth, xxxiv-585 pages. Price, $1.20 








SELECTIONS FROM OVID 





LATIN COMPOSITION 


College 
and 


ers College, Columbia University. 188 pages. 


FIRST BOOK IN LATIN 


Price, 75 cents. 





NEW TEXT-BOOKS 


A PRACTICAL TEXT-BOOK OF PLANT 
PHYSIOLOGY 


By Dr. DamwiEL TREMBLY MacDouGAL, Director of the Labora- 
tories of the New York Botanical Garden, Bronx Park. 

With 159 illustrations. 8vo, pp. xiv—352, $3.00. 
*,*A book oouinining 9 Qlanetelon of the principles of the general 
Jong reennid of plants detailed directions for experiments arranged 
or demonstration and original work. Suitable for use in colleges and 
universities as well as by the private student or teacher in high schools. 
The treatment of the fundamental properties of protoplasm given will 

be of interest to physiologists and biologists in general. 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION: A Sketch 


By SHAILER MATHEWS, Professor in the University of Chicago. 
With a portrait of Mirabeau. remo, 307 pages, $1.25. 
‘*'We do not recall any volume in whieh this dramatic episode in hu- 
man history is so well given, with so clear an indication of its causes 
and so philosgphical an analysis of its spirit »—Outlook, N. Y. 


A HISTORY OF GREECE 


By C. W. C, Oman, M.A., F.S.A., Author of ‘‘ England in the 
XIXth Century. "Revised Edition Ready. With 12 maps 
(some colored),. Plans and some scores of new iilustra- 
tions, side notes, and full index. 12mo, $1.50. 


A READING-BOOK IN IRISH HISTORY 


P. W. Joyce, LL.D., Author of ‘A Short History of Ireland,” 
“A Child’s History of Ireland,” ‘Irish Names of Places,” 
etc.,etc. With qsillustrations. 12mo, 50 cents, 








*,*A selected list of School and College Text-Books published 
by Messrs. Longmans has just been prepared and will be sent 
to any teacher postpaid upon request. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 








New York Cincinnati Chicago Besto 
é aces 91-93 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Ss FROM THE LATIN ELEGIAC POETS ‘ 
Some By Jesse B. Carter, Assistant Professor of Latin, Princeton University. T. hey ok and t. las S- 
Cloth, xlvii-285 pages. Price, $1.40 } 


By Frank E. Rockxwoop, Professor of Latin in Bucknell University. Cloth, 


By E. G. Srauer, Professor in New York University. Cloth, xmxvi-124 pages. 


EXERCISES FOR TRANSLATION INTO PROSE 
By J. Leverett Moore, Professor in Vassar College. Cloth, 80 pp. Price, 50c. 


Ry Ropert W. TUNSTALL, Froteenoe } in the Jacob Tome Institute, Maryland. 


By Jas. N. ANDERSON, Professor in Vanderbilt University. Cl.,270pp. Price, $1. 


For the first year in college or highest classes in secondary schools. 
fessor GILDERSLEEVE, Johus Hopkins Universit a 


By Pro- ay ratulate you upon adding t 
and Profcesor Lona, Teach- COD rN Ses ee Gear Seutee 
our list so excellent an edition of Cic- 
rice, 75 cts.; Key, 60 cts. aro.” -J.H. Dillard, Tulane University, 


By Cuanxss W. Barn, Professox in South Carolina College. Cloth, 244 pages. 








Room Test 








NOTE THESE BRIEF QUOTATIONS: 


* Tunstall’s Cicero is the most useful 
and practical school edition of this 
author that I have seen.”—J. Edmund 
Bares, The Hotchkiss School, Lake- 
ville, Conn. 


“* My deliberate judgment is that it is 
the best working edition of Cicero’s 
Orations that we now have. My deci- 
sion 18 to sdont it here.’”—W. Gordon 
McCabe Master, University 
School, Richmond, Va. 


New Orl eons. 


“The Latin Composition is an admir- 
able book. We are using the book here 
and are well pleased with it.”—Emo 


Prepar- 
atory 





GILDERSLEEVE’S LATIN GRAMMAR. (School Edition) 
By Professors GILDERSLEEVE and LopGE. vi-330 pages. Price, 80 cents. 


GILDERSLEEVE’S LATIN GRAMMAR. (Third Edition, 1894) 
| mee ey and enlarged. By Professors GILDERSLEEVE and LopGE. 550 pages. 
ce 
These becke are . part of the Gildersleeve-Lodge Latin Series. a best of results of 
modern scholarship, with regard for ~~ rene necessities of the school-room. Other books 
in preparation. Ourrespond ence invited. 


@ John H. Wrigh 
4 Cambridge, . 





Lease, Wesleyan University, Mid- 
dletown, Conn. 


“The selections in Anderson’s Ovid 
are admirably made, and are edited 
with skill and learning. Iam sure the 
book will commend itself to teachers.” 
t, Harvard University, 
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LIBRARIES FOR SCHOOLS |,........ 5 


OUR 
TIMES 

















- 50 
eB on ty Six Hundred Standard Cloth-Bound Volumes to Select From Winona Series- - - 130 
Bon scnoot 1a tome READING Alger Books - - - 34 





Beautiful and Useful Libraries Practically Given Away 





Henty Books- - - 40 


To introduce our well-known semi-monthly periodical of Current History for Library of History 
a wy : schools, now in its twelfth year, we make extraordinary offers of the great books and Biography - 42 
ofalltime. A selection of 600 volumes has been made, and will be published in 


i . . 
yo erties = ni full in the October numbers of our papers, or can be had separately. We will Little Women Ser ies 25 
Beers Piping ih the Movin send to any school its own selection of these great books on the following plan: Little Men Series - 22 
62 Asorchis! Kits Ialy’s King (1) Take up a club for OUR TIMES at the low yearly price of 50 cts. a year. Wellesley Series- - 30 




















(1) We will allow you to select any of the volumes (see list) and pay for them *s Bi 4 
with half the amoant of the subscription price. Abb : r — 2 

Exam te: If 100 subscriptions are taken at 50 cents. one-half the amount, or ica “ ories- - 3 
$25, can be used in the purchase of books. As the cost of books is from 18 cents Roosevelt’s Works - 15 
to 40 cents each (averaging 25 cents), 100 volumes can probably be pur- | Harvard Poets - - 25 
chased. a d a 
UR TIMES is so well known to the teachers as to hardly need description. About 1.000 clubs are now st ndard Sets 100 
taken, a number being over 100 copies each. Besides these, at least 20,000 teachers take it so as to be informed Dickens, Thackeray, 
as to current events. A monthly reriodical does not come often enough; a weekly is too expensive. This paper Cooper Irvin g 
is the golden mean. We want to bave 60,000 new subscribers this year and so make this generous offer. Send for : “ 
catalog of books and sample copies, free. and make the effort. An entertainment may be given, your school Scott, Eliot, etc. 
board will help, or a generous patron of the school will help if asked. The regular cash club rate 1s continued 
for two or more subscriptions, (4%. each) but no premium is allowed. Theclub rate with THE INSTITUTE 
or PRIMARY SCHOOL is $1.40, if sent at one time. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 East Ninth St., New York 


TT 
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New Publications for 1901-1902 © 


A full list of these will be given in the October issues and nearly all will be ready by October 1. They 
will include four new volumes of the “ How to Teach” Library, an important volume on Civil Gov- 
ernment (U. S. and State), six new booklets of school entertainments, three new portraits, etc, 


Subscription Club Offers 


We are closing arrangements to offer to subscribers a choice of one or more of eight standard peri- 
odicals for very low prices, We can give several periodicals for the cost of one. Full particulars in 
October issues. 


Cash Prizes for Subscribers 


In June we offered to all agents most liberal cash and other prizes in addition to a commission for ; 

the largest lists from Institutes. These are open till November 15, Who will win? Other prizes 4 

are to be offered for school decorations, photographs, and arrangement of school grounds. $ 
t 

New Teachers’ Catalog é 

A new edition from new plates will be ready early in September. To accommodate larger cuts we ¢ 


have enlarged the size of the page. There will be 128 pages, presenting our large list of Supplemen- 
tary Reading, Teachers’ Books and Aids, School Material, Supplies, etc. Free. 


DBSADBREBA’E’. DABS? OF VBO4O9O499 44 


“New Century” Catalog . 


Quotes the lowest prices ever made on Teachers’ Books and Aids. It is supplemented by a list of 
all books issued to date. We can supply promptly from stock any current book on education, and 
at prices that will surprise you. Appleton’s $1.50 books cost you $1.05. Send all orders to us, 


School Entertainment Catalog 


Not a mere jumble of plays and other material. This is a carefully selected list of about 700 best 
books, pieces, etc., for school use, carefully classified and intelligently described. Material for all 
Special Days, Christmas, Thanksgiving, Arbor Day, etc., is all here. Free. 





Sa L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 61 E. 9th St, New York $ 
eve 
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Geachers’ _Agencies. 





Boards of Education and Superintendents 
Wishing teachers, will find it of advantage to consult the 


TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 


Established 17 years 129 Auditorium Building, Chicago 
Positions Filled, 4,000 Eastern Branch: 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


HE PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 7?!" Avtee-, vo. 


Recommends college and norma! graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, publi 
and private schools, and families Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


50 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


SEND TO ANY OF THESE ADDRESSES FOR AGENOY MANUAL FREE 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass. 156 Fifth Ave., New York City, N.Y. 203 Mich. Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
1505 Pa. Ave.. Washington, D, O. 414 — Bldg., Minneapolis. 4 Evans Bldg., Oskaloosa, Ia 
588 Cooper Bldg.. Denver. Col. 420 Parrott Bldg.SanFrancisco. Cal. 525 Stimson Blk. Los Angeles, Cal. 














TEACHERS WANTED: ttercretes' sico'to $500; High School, $4s0| 2 


to $1,500; Critic Teachers in State Normal 
Schools, $700 to $1,000; Superintendencies, $1,000 to $2,500; Good positions in Colleges, 
Seminaries, etc. Send for Sixteenth Year Book, 

Cc. J. ALBERT, THE A:.BERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Pine Arts Building, CHICAGO. 


SCHERMERHORN {x22 ese 


EsTABLISHED 1855. 


Oldest and best known in U.S. Recommends skilled teach- 
ers in all departments. Informs parents of suitable schools. 


SEP [EMBER PLACES better position, send all particalars, and photograph to 


KELLOGG’S BUREAU. More places in this year for 
live teachers than ever before. 
: H. S. KELLOGG, No. 61 East Ninth Street, New York. 
’ Provides Schools of all ith 
ALBANY TEACHERS?’ AGENCY feotiere ere reno eredes Bich Competent 


tions. Harcan P, Frenon, 8! Cuaret Sreeer, Aceany, N.Y. 


ROBERTSON’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Equitable Bldg, Memphis,Tenn. Has filled vacanciesin 19 States. Faithful and efficient service. 


THE NEW YORK NORMAL SCHOOL ° Physica! Eaucation at the Dr. Sav- 


age Physical Development Institute 
A thorough course of training designed to prepare students for teachers of physical education 
Special attention to public school work. Circulars. 
Secretary, 308 West 59th Street, NEW YORK CITY. 


TRE October issue of ‘* THE NATURAL METHOD,”’ 
containing a comple list of the reforms in French Syntax now be- 
ing adopted in France, will be forwarded /ree of charge to students and 
teachers of French. Send addressed envelope provided with a 2-cent 
postage stamp to 
STERN'S SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES OF NEW YORK CITY 
27 East 44th Street, New York 


BLUE MOUNTAIN SANITARIUM 
On « The Heights’’ at Delaware Water Gap, Pa. 


Open all the year; climate the finest in the world; our mountain air is of the finest 
quality; abundant supply of soft water from mountain springs of a purity seldom 
equaled and nowhere excelled—The Switzerland of America, with cool, pleasant 
summer nights. For Booklet and terms, address 

H. L. TOWNER, M.D,, Prop. 


THE FLORAL RECORD. 


is a plant record arranged for 
analysis, description,and draw- 
ing. Most other plant records 
cost so much that teachers can 
not use them in their classes 
in botany. This little book 











P. V. HUYSSOON, t 
JOHN ©. ROCKWELL, § Props. 


3 East 14th St., New York, 





now reqaire urgent attention. If yon can consider a 




















contains all that is necessary, 
and is so low in price that the 
whole class.can be supplied at 
asmall cost. Price, 15 cents, 
Write for terms for introduc- 
A AK CS 





E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Publishers, 61 East Ninth St., New York. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Introduces to Colleges, Schools, and ‘ies, 
Fopertor Professors, Principals, ta, 
Tutors,and Governesses, for every 


ment of Recommends Bood 


on; en 
Schools to Parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. Youne-Fuuton, 


American and Foreign Teachers’ Apeneg.- 
28 i SquarE, New Yor. 


EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 


enjoys the confidence of teachers and 

employers because it confines itself to 

Legitimate Business on Conserv: 

ative Lines. We should be pleased 

to explain our plans to you. Address 
HENRY SABIN «= __ Des Moines, Iowa. 


MANHATTAN BuILDING 


SPALDING'S ATHLETIC LIBRARY 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY 
29 Exercises with Pully Weights. H. 8. Ander- 
son. 











72 Physical Training Simplified. No Apparatus. 
82 How to Train Properly. 
84 The Care of the Body 
91 Warman’s Indian Club Exercises. 
101 Official Croquet Guide. 
102 Ground Tumbling. 
104 The Grading of Gymnastic Exercises. 
106 Rules for Basket Bal] for Women. 
123 Indian Clubs and Dumb Bells [Campbell 
181 Howto Play Lawn Tennis. By Champion 


Price, 10 cts. per copy, postpaid 
A. G. SPALDING & BROS. 





NEW YORK. CHICAGO. DENVER 
BERCY’S TEXT- 
FRENCH s00Ks ‘tor 


Teaching French 


are used everywhere. Send to the pub- 
lisher for copies for examination. . . . 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 
851 & 853 SIXTH AVENUB, - NEW YORK 
Complete catalogue on application. 





MINERALS for SCHOOLS 


Ores, usefal and rock-making minerals for - 
practical study. Catalogue free. 

ROY HOPPING, 
New York, XN. Y. 


129 4TH AVENUE a * 









CHOOL 
FURNISHING 
65 5% Ave. NY. CO. 


e Saves Time and Labor e 


BURLESON'’S CLASS REGISTER AND 
GRADING TABLE will save you much 
drudgery andmany hours ot time. It is in 
the first place a class book for recording 
recitations. To this is attached an ingen- 
ious table of numbers so arranged that with 
a simple plan of marking, perfectly adapted 
to any school, the teacher can average at 
the end of each month the marks of a class 
of forty pa in a very few minutes. This 
book will save you nine-tenths of the time 
you spend in marking pupil’s record, 
Sample page on request. Price, 25 cents.- 


E.L. KELLOGG &CO., 61 E. Ninth &t.. N.Y." 


thease 














SCHOOL BELLS cutee bit 





McSHANE BEL” FOUNDRY, Baltimore, Md. 





REST WHILE WRITING. DURING VACATION IS THE TIME TO APPRECIATE 


ESTERBROOK’S 


MMMM (y ESTERBROOK 
We | Od un BeC.07S 


File aE Ri 





Ask Stationer. 150 Other Styles. 


TURNED-UP POINT PENS. 


Such ease—such comfort! You rest while writing—a perfect enjoyment. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., Wier eke ey 





Nos. 256, 531, 477, 1876. 
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Some Birds the Children 
Should Know. 


Every child should be familiar with our Common Native 
Birds. Such an opportunity ming be given them through 
our new Audubon Charts which show fifty-six of 
the most important wild birds in characteristic attitudes 
and natural colors, 

A full descriptive hand-book 
furnished free with each chart. 


Price, per Chart, 
Postpaid, $1.30. 


THE DRANG 
EDUCATIONAL 
COMPANY 


CHICAGO: 207 Michigan Ave. 






BOSTON: 110 Boylston St. 


NEW YORK: 5 West 18th St. 





PRINTING AND WRITING MATERIALS: 
Gheir Evolution. 


By ADELE MILLICENT SMITH, Drexel Institute, Philadelphia, 
Secretary to the President and Instructor in Proof-Reading. 


A manual of 200 pages, containing 20 illustrations. Printing, Reproductive Processes Writing 
Materials, and Boo binding : historical sketch of each, also descriptions of the various processes, which 
have been obtained from the offices and shops of companies of the highest standing. Price, by mail, $1.33. 


PROOF-READING AND PUNCTUATION 
y the same author. 


A manual of 175 pages, designed as a text-book in schools and as an aid to the non-professional proof-reader. 


Proof-marks, Corrected Proof-sheets; Directions as to Preparin, Copy and Resting Proof; Type-founding, 
the Point System, Sizes and Styles of Types, Type-setting, Job-work; oe rocesses: Stereotyping, 
Electrotyping, Half-Tone and Line Plates; Paper-makin, ; Explanation of Common Technical Terms used by 
Printers; Rules for Punctuation; Accents, Alphabets, Diacritical Marks, and Syllabication in the Principal 
Modern Languages. Price, by mail, $.97. 


BOTH BOOKS WILL BE READY IN OCTOBER. 


Address & & ADELE M. SMITH, Drexel Institute, Philadelphia. 


GILLOTT’S PENS 


FOR PRIMARY PUPILS: Numbers 404, 351, and 1047 (Multiscript) 
FOR GRAMMAR GRADES: Numbers 604 E. F., 308, and 1047 (Maltiscript 
. sas Numbers 1045 (Verticular), 104-6 (Vertigraph), 
For Vertical Writing: 


1047 (Multiscript), and 1065, 1066, 1067 
Highest Prize at every Partie Exposttion, and at Chieago. 








THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS 


[484101110 O 1 = ; JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, = 91 John Street, New York. 
Cooled —— Heney Hor, Sole Agent. 


TRANSLATIONS 


INTERLINEAR LITERAL 
HAMILTON, LOCKE and CLARK’S THE BEST TRANSLATIONS 





Good Type—Well Printed—Fine Paper—Half-| New Copyright Introductions—New Type— 
Leather Binding—Cloth Sides—Price Reducedto | Good Paper—Well Bound—Convenient for the 
$1.50, postpaid. Send for sample pages. Pocket—Price, postpaid, 56 cents each. 


Oazalouue Wvee—+ DAVID McKAY, Publisher, 1022 Market St., Philadelphia 


Our Valuable Catalogs.# 


are issued.with the purpose of bringing our publishing house to every school- 
house and teacher in the land, and making it easy for the teacher a thousand 
miles away to select and buy the books and helps needed in his work as if he 





could visit us personally. In carrying out this purpose our catalogs have been 
carefully rearranged and new ones added. Every book has been accurately de- 
scribed and its character indicated. Any catalog sent free on application. 


1~-TEAOHERS’ CATALOG. 100 pp. Our own publications. 

8—NEW CENTURY CATALOG (formerly Columbian). 68 pages. Lists teachers’ books of all 
publishers, with our cut prices. 

8—SCHOOL ENTERTAINMENT CATALOG. 68 pages. New. 

4—TEACHERS’ LIBRARIES CATALOG. 16 pp. 

5—SCHOOL DECORATION MATERIAL. 36 pp. 

6—BLACKBOARD STENCIL LIST (new). 

7—SUPPLEMENTARY READING. 866pp. Ready in April. 


Several other catalogs in preparation. Address all correspondence to 


E. L. KELLOGG (Q CO., 61 East 9th St., New ork 





PAPER.: MODEL : OF: GHE : LARYNX 


This unique bit of apparatus is simplicity itself, and yet teaches 
more about the Larynx, in afew minutes, than pages of descrip- 
tion could teach. ith directions given, each pupilcan make a 
copy. The modelis sent securely packed for 25 cents. : : : : 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 61 East 9th St., New York 





Readers of Tax ScHoot Journal are asked, for mutual benefit, to mention the publication when writing 














Relieves Exhaustion 











When weary, languid, com- 
pletely exhausted and worn 
out, there is nothing so re- 
freshing and invigorating as 


Horsford’s 
Acid 
Phosphate 


It’s revivifying effect will 
throw off the depression that 
accompanies exhaustion and 
nervousness; strengthen and 
clear the brain and impart 
new life and vigor to the 
entire system. 


A Tonic and Nerve Food. 


Genuine bears name ‘‘HorsForp’s” on label. 


THE “HOW 0 TEACH” SERIES 


A library of the best modern methods. Uniform 
in size, style, and binding. 7x 5'4 inches in size. 
Flexible cloth or very durable, with hand- 

















some stamp. The following are now ready: 

NO. 

1—Kelloge’s How to Manage Busy Work - 8.25 
2—Kellogg’s How to Teach Botany - «= .25 
8—Latter’s How to Teach Paper Folding - .25 
4—Kellogg’s How to Teach Reading - - .25 
5—Kellogg’s How to Make Charts - - .25 
6—Payne’s How to Teach Minerals - - .25 
7—Payne’s How to Teach Birds - - + .25 
8—Payne’s How to Teach Bugsand Beetles .25 
9—Kellogg’s How to Teach Fractions = 25 

10—How to Teach Clay Modeling- - - .25 


11—Seeley’s How to Teach Primary Arithmetic.25 


Write us for special terms for the sét on the in- 
stallment plan of payment. An agent wanted in 
every town—a set can be sold to every teacher. 


B. L, KELLOGG & CO., 618. 9th MH Y. 


Dr. W. J. STEWART, 
562 W. 25d St., N.Y. City. 











Latest and most progressive methods 
in dentistry. Preservation of original 
teeth a specialty. Established 1868. 
Appointments by mail or telephone in 
advance for visitors. 


H 699 Mapison AVE. 
Dr.Victor .. Bell, New York City. 
Author of “Popular Essays on the Care of the Teeth 

and _ Mouth” and “Our Teeth: How to Take 
Care of Vvhem,"” a supplementary reader 
which is ased in many schools. 

Announces that he is prepared to do first class dental work 
of every kind, especially 

Tooth Crowning, Bridge Work, and Building 
Up Teeth and Mouth 

Special prices to teachers. Appointments to * eg the 


convenience of teachers may be arrang 3 


READERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com 
municating with advertisers. 
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_ The Trusteeship of Literature. 


By George Iles, 


N American librarianship, as in many another 
sphere of labor, more was accomplished in 
the last quarter of the century than in the 
seventy-five preceding years. It is as re- 
cently as 1852 that Boston opened the 
doors of the first free public library estab- 
lished in an American city. Its founders 

were convinced that what was good for the students at 
Harvard, the subscribers to the Atheneum, was good 
for everybody else. Literature, they felt, was a trust to 
be administered not for a few, but for the many, to be, 
indeed, hospitably proffered to all. To this hour, by a 
wise and generous responsiveness to its ever growing 
duties, the Boston foundation remains a model of what a 
metropolitan library should be. As with the capital, so 
with the state; to-day Massachusetts is better provided 
with free public libraries than any other commonwealth 
on the globe; only one in two hundred of her people are 
unserved by them, while within her borders the civic piety 
of hersons and daughters has reared more than six score 
library buildings. 
is another model in its kind; its powers are in the main 
advisory, but when a struggling community desires to 
establish a library, and contributes to that end, the com- 
mission tenders judicious aid. 

The population of Massachusetts is chiefly urban, an 
exceptional case, for, taking the Union as a whole, not- 
withstanding the constant drift to the cities, much more 
than half the people are still to be found in the country. 
For their behoof village libraries have appeared in thou- 
sands. Still more effective, because linked with one 
another, are the traveling libraries, inaugurated by Mr. 
Melvil Dewey in New York, in 1893, and since adopted 
in many other states of the Union, and several provinces 
of Canada. All this registers how the democracy of 
letters has come to its own. Schools, public and free, 
ensure to the American child its birthright of instruc- 
tion; libraries, also public and free, are rising to supple- 
ment that instruction, to yield the light and lift, the 
entertainment and stimulus that literature stands ready 
to bestow. 

The old-time librarian, who was content to be a mere 
custodian of books, has passed from the stage forever; 
in his stead we find an officer anxious that his store shall 
do all the people the utmost possible good. To that 
end he combines the zeal of the missionary with the ad- 
dress of a consummate man of business. Little children 
are invited to cheery rooms with kind and intelligent 
hospitality; teachers and pupils from the public schools 
are welcomed to class-rooms where everything is gathered 
that the library can offer for their use; helpful bulletins 
and consecutive reading lists are issued for the home 
circle; every book, magazine, and newspaper is bought, 
as far as feasible, with an eye to the special wants and 
interests of the community; information desks are set 
up; and partnerships are formed with expositors of 
acknowledged merit, with museums of industry, of natural 
history, of the fine arts. Not the borrowers only, but 
the buyers of books are remembered. The Standard 


*Address delivered before the American Library Association, 
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Library, brought together by Mr. W. E. Foster in Provi- 
dence, is a shining example in this regard. 

The sense of trusteeship thus variously displayed has 
had a good many sources; let us confine our attention to 
one of them. During the past hundred years the treasure 
committed to the keeping of librarians bas undergone 
enrichment without parallel in any preceding age. We 
have more and better books than ever before; they mean 
more than in any former time for right living and sound 
thinking. Restricting our purview to the English tongue, 
we find the honor roll of its literature lengthened by the 
names of Wordsworth, Tennyson and Matthew Arnold, 
‘Carlyle and Ruskin, Emerson and Lowell. And not only 
to authors such as these must our debt be acknowledged. 
We owe scholarly editors nearly asmuch. In Spedding’s 
Bacon, the Shakespearean studies of. Mr. Furniss, and 
the Chaucer of Professor Skeat, we have typical examples 
of services not enjoyed by any former age. To-day the 
supreme poets, seers, and sages of all time are set before 
us in the clearest sunshine; their gold, refined from all 
admixture, is minted for a currency impossible before. 
In their original, unedited forms, the masterpieces of our 
language are now cheap enough to find their way to the 
lowliest cottage of the cross-roads. 

Growth of the Literature of Knowledge. 

It is not, however, in the field of literature pure and 
simple that the manna fell most abundantly during the 
past hundred years. Mr. Alfred Russel Wallace, the 
last of the great students who took all natural history 
for their province, declares that the advances in discov- 
ery, invention, and generalization during the nineteenth 
century outweigh those of all preceding time. Admit 
this judgment, and at once is explained why the records 
and the spirit of science dominate the literature of the 
last ten decades. And let us note that while books of 
knowledge have increased beyond measure, they have 
appeared with a helpfulness and with merits wholly new. 
For the first time in the history of letters, men and 
women of successful experience, of practiced and skilful 
pens, write books which, placed in the hands of the 
people, lighten their toil, diminish their drudgery, and 
sweeten their lives. Cross thethreshold of the home and 
there is not a task, from choosing a carpet to rearing a 
baby, that has not been illuminated by at least one good 
woman of authority in her theme. On the heights of 
the literature of science we have a quality and distinction . 
unknown before these later days. The modern war on 
evil and pain displays weapons of an edge and force of 
which our forefathers never dared to dream; its armies 
march forward not in ignorant hope, but with the as- 
sured expectation of victory. All this inspires leaders 
like Huxley, Spencer, and Fiske with an eloquence, a 
power to convince and persuade, new in the annals of 
human expression and ascharacteristic of the nineteenth 
century as the English poetry of the sixteenth, in the 
glorious era of Elizabeth. 

The literature of knowledge is not only fuller and 
better than of old, it is more wisely employed. In the 
class-room, and when school days are done, we now 
understand how the printed page may best direct and 
piece out the work of the hand, the eye, and the ear; 
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not for a moment deluding ourselves with the notion that 
we have grasped truth merely because we can spell the 
word. To-day we first consider the lilies of the field, 
not the likes of the printer; that done it is time enough 
to take up a formal treatise which will clarify and frame 
our knowledge. If a boy is by nature a mechanic, a 
book of the right sort shows him how to construct a 
simple steam engine or an electric motor. Is he an 
amateur photographer, other books, excellently illus- 
trated, give him capital hints for work with his camera. 
It is in thus rounding out the circle which springs from 
the school desk that the public library justifies its equal 
claim to support from the public treasury. 


The Triumph of Modern Fiction. 

In the third and last domain of letters, that of fiction, 
there is a veritable embarrassment of riches. During 
the three generations past the art of story-telling cul- 
minated in works of all but Shakespearean depth and 
charm. We have only to recall Scott and ‘thackeray, 
Hawthorne, George Eliot, and Thomas Hardy, to be re- 
minded that an age of science may justly boast of novel- 
ists and romancers such as the world never knew before. 
No phase of life but has been limned with photographic 
fidelity, no realm of imagination but has been bodied 
forth as if by experience on fire, so that many a book 
which bears the name of fiction might well be labeled as 
essential truth. Within the past decade, however, the 
old veins have approached their bounds, while new lodes 
do not as yet appear. Of this the tokens are the eager 
sifting of the rubbish heap, the elaborate picturing of 
the abnormal and the gross. Pens unable to afford either 
delight’ or cheer have abundant capacity, often with 
evident malice, to strike the nerves of horror and of 
pain. If at the present hour high achievement in fiction 
is rare, if we hear more echoes than ever and fewer 
voices, quantity abounds to the point of surfeit. With 
an output in America alone of 616 works for 1900, all 
fears of famine may well be allayed. 

.The main fact of the situation then is that the libra- 
rian’s trust’ has of late years undergone stupendous in- 
crease; this at once broadens his opportunities and adds 
to his burdens. Gold and silver, iron and lead, together 
with much dross, are commingled in a heap which rises 
every hour. Before a trust can be rightly and gainfully 
administered, its trustees must know in detail what it is 
that they guard, what its several items are worth, what 
they are good for. And let us remember that literature 
consists in but small part of metals which declare them- 
selves to all men as gold or lead; much commoner are 
alloys of every conceivable degree of worth or worthless- 
ness. There is plainly nothing for it but to have re~ 
course to the crucibles of the professional assayer, it 
becomes necessary to add to the titles of our catalogs 
some responsible word as to what the books are and 
what rank they occupy in an order of just precedence. 

This task of a competent and candid appraisal of lit- 
erature, as a necessity of its trusteeship, has been before 
the minds of this association for a good many years. A 
notable step toward its accomplishment was taken when 
Mr. Samuel S. Green, in 1879, allied himself with the 
teachers of Worcester, Massachusetts, that they and he 
together might select books for the public schools of 
that city. The work began and has proceeded upon 
comprehensive lines. Such literature has been chosen 
as may usefully and acceptably form part of .the daily 
instruction, there is a liberal choice of books of enter- 
tainment and inspiration worthily to buttress and relieve 
the formal lessons. The whole work goes forward with 
intent to cultivate the taste, to widen the horizons, to 
elevate the impulses of the young reader. Mr. Green’s 
methods, with the modifications needful in transplanting, 
have been adopted far and wide thruout the Union. Al- 
ready they have borne fruit in heightening the standards 
of free choice when readers have passed from the school 
bench to the work-a-day world. 

Thus thoughtfully to lay the foundation of the read- 
ing habit is a task beyond praise; upon a basis so sound 
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it falls to our lot to rear, if we can, a worthy and durable 

superstructure. It is time that we passed from books 

for boys and girls to books for the youth, the man, and 

the woman. And how amid the volume and variety of 

the accumulated literature of the ages shall we proceed? 

For light and comfort let us go back a little in the his- 

tory of education, we shall there find a method substan- 

tially that of our friend, Mr. Green. Long before there 

were any free public libraries at all, we had in America’ 
a smail band of readers and learners who enjoyed unfail- 

ing pilotage in the sea of literature. These readers and 

learners were in the colleges, where the teachers from 

examination and comparison in the study, the class-room 

and the laboratory were able to say that such an author 
was the best in his field, that such another had useful 

chapters, and that a third-was unreliable or superseded. 

While literature has been growing from much to more, 

this bench of judicature has been so enlarged as to keep 

steadily abreast of it. At Harvard there are twenty-six 
sub-libraries of astronomy, zoology, political economy, 

and so on; at handare the teachers who can tell how the 

books may be used with most profit. Of the best critics 
in America of books the larger part are to be found at 

Harvard, at its sister universities and colleges, at the 
technological institutes and art schools of our great cities. 
We see their signed reviews in such periodicals as the 
Political Science Quarterly and the Physical Review ; or 
unsigned in journals of the stamp of the Nation. For- 
tunately, we can call upon reinforcements of this van- 
guard of criticism. It would be difficult to name a 
branch of learning, an art, a science, an exploration, 

from folk-lore to forestry, from psychical research to 
geological surveys, whose votaries are not to-day banded 
to promote the cause they have at heart. These organ- 
izations include not only the foremost teachers in the 
Union, but also their peers, outside the teaching proées- 
sion, of equal authority in bringing literature to the 
balances. And the point for us is that these societies, 

thru their publications and discussions, enable these lay- 
men to be known for what they are. Because the Amer- 
ican Historical Association is thus comprehensive, its 
membership has opened the door for an initial task of 
appraisal, significant for the future. 


A New Bibliography of American History. 

Drawing his two score contributors almost wholly 
from that association, Mr. J. N. Larned, of Buffalo, an 
honored leader of ours has, without fee or reward, acted 
as chief editor of an annotated Bibliography of Amer- 
ican history. The work is now passing thru the com- 
posing room of Houghton, Mifflin & Co., of Boston; its 
contributors include professors of history at Bowdoin, 
Bryn Mawr, Columbia, Harvard, McGill, Toronto, Tu- 
lane, and Yale, as well as the Universities of Michigan, 
Wisconsin, and Chicago; our own association is worthily 
represented by Messrs. James Bain, Clarence S. Brig- 
ham, V. L. Collins, W. E. Foster, J. K. Hosmer, E. C. 
Richardson, and R. G. Thwaites. As a rule the notes 
are signed. Where, for any reason, a book demanding 
notice could not be allotted to a contributor, Mr. Larned 
has quoted the fairest review he could find in print. He 
has included not only good books, but such other works 
as have found an acceptance they do not deserve. All 
told, his pages will offer us about 3,100 titles; a syllabus 
of the sources of American history is prefixed by Mr. 
Paul Leicester Ford; as an appendix will appear a fea- 
ture also of great value. In their Guide to American 
History, published in 1896, Professors Channing and 
Hart, of Harvard university, recommended such collec- 
tions of books as may be had for five, ten, twenty, fifty, 
or ahundred dollars. Professor Channing intends to re- 
vise these lists and bring them down to date as a contri- 
bution to Mr. Larned’s work. Professor Channing may, 
we trust, name the books in each collection in the order 
in which they may be most gainfully read. 

In times past our bibliographies have begun to need 
enlargement the moment they left the bindery; in the 
present case that need is for the first time to be supplied. 
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Mr. Larned’s titles come to the close of 1899; beyond 
that period current literature is to be chosen from and 
appraised with the editorship of Mr. Philip P. Wells, 
librarian of the Yale Law Library, who will issue his se- 
ries in card form. We hope that he may be ready with 
his cards for 1900 at the time that Mr. Larned’s book 
appears. Thereafter Mr. Wells’ series will probably be 
published quarter by quarter. Beginning with 1897, 
Mr. W. Dawson Johnston, now of the Library of Con- 
gress, has edited for us a series of annotated cards deal- 
ing with the contemporary literature of English history, 
Both the form and substance of his series are capital. 
In so far as his cards go directly into catalog cases, 
where readers and students must of necessity see them, 
they render the utmost possible aid. If subscribers in 
sufficient array come forward, Mr. Larned’s book may be 
remolded for issue in similar card form, with a like op- 
portunity for service in catalog cases. In the Cleve- 
land public library and its branches useful notes are 
pasted within the lids of a good many volumes. It is 
well thus to put immediately under the reader’s eye the 
word which points him directly to his goal, or prevents 
him wasting time in wanderings of little value. 

With Mr. Larned’s achievement a new chapter is 
opened in American librarianship; he breaks a path 
which should be followed up with a discernment and 
patience emulous of his example. If the whole working 
round of our literature were sifted and labeled after his 
method, the worth of that literature, because clearly 
brought into evidence, might well be doubled at least. 
Every increase in the availability of our books, every re- 
moval of fences, every setting-up of guide-posts, has had 
a heartening public response. So it will be if we pro- 
ceed with this effort to bring together the seekers and 
the knowers, to obtain the best available judgments for 
the behoof of readers and students everywhere. Eco- 
nomics and politics, so closely interwoven with American 
history, might well afford the second field for appraisal. 
A good many libraries still find aid in the Reader’s Guide 
in this department, altho it appeared as long ago as 
1890. Next might follow the literature of the sciences, 
pure and applied, together with the useful arts. Among 
useful arts those of the household might well have the 
lead, for we must not be academic, or ever lose sight of 
the duties nearest at hand to the great body of the plain 
people. Mr. Sturgis and Mr. Krehbiel, in 1897, did an 
excellent piece of work for us in their bibliography of 
the fine arts; their guide might profitably be revised and 
enlarged in its several divisions, not omitting the intro- 
ductory paragraphs which make the book unique in its 
class. These tasks well in hand, we might come to such 
accessions of strength and insight as to nerve us for la- 
bors of wider range and greater difficulty, where personal 
equations may baffle even the highest court of appeal, 
where it is opinion rather than fact that is brought to 
the scales. I refer to the debatable ground of ethics, 
philosophy, and theology; and, at the other pole of let- 
ters, to the vast stretches of fiction and belles letters in 
our own and foreign tongues. With regard to fiction 
and belles letters, one of Mr. Larned’s methods has a 
hint for us. In some cases he has found it best to quote 
Mr. Francis Parkman, Mr. Justin Winsor, or the pages 
of the Nation, the Dial, the American Historical Review, 
and similar trustworthy sources. With respect to novels 
and romances, essays and literary interpretation, it does 
not seem feasible to engage a special corps of reviewers. 
It may be a good plan to appoint judicious editors to 
give us composite photographs of. what the critics best 
worth heeding have said in the responsible press. 

It is in the preponderant circulation of fiction, and 
fiction for the most part of poor quality, that the critics 
of public libraries find most warrant for attack. They 
point to the fact that many readers of this fiction are 
comparatively well-to-do, and are exempted by public 
taxation from supporting the subscription library and 
the bookseller. The difficulty has been met chiefly in 
two ways; by curtailing the sipply of mediocre and 
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treshy fiction; by exacting a small fee on issuing the 
novels brought for a season to a huge demand by adver- 
tising of a new address and personality. Appraisal, just 
and thoro, may be expected to render aid more important 
because radical instead of superficial. In the first place, 
the best books of recreation, now overlaid by new and in- 
ferior writing, can be brought into prominence; secondly, 
an emphasis, as persuasive as it can be made, ought to 
be placed upon the more solid stores of our literature. 
“ Business,” said Bagehot long ago, “is really more agree- 
able than pleasure; it interests the whole mind, the 
aggregate nature of man more continuously and deeply, 
but it does not look as if it did.” Let it be our.purpose 
to reveal what admirable substance underlies appear- 
ances not always seductive to the casual glance. Lowell 
and Matthew Arnold, Huxley and John Fiske, Lecky 
and Goldwin Smith are solid enough, yet with no lack 
of wit or humor to relieve their argument and elucida- 
tion. 

A New York publisher of wide experience estimates 
that the average American family, apart from school 
purchases, buys less than two booksayear. Newspapers 
and magazines form the staple of the popular literary 
diet. What fills the newspapers is mainly news; their 
other departments of information are often extensive and 
admirable, but within the limits of the hastily penned 
paragraph or column they cannot rise to the complete- 
ness and quality of a book carefully written and faith- 
fully revised. The plain fact is, and it behooves us to 
reckon with it, the average man, to whom we bear our 
credentials as missionaries, looks upon a book as having 
something biblical about it. To sit down deliberately 
and surrender himself to its chapters is a task he waves 
away with strangely mingled awe and dislike. So he 
misses the consecutive instruction, as delightful as pro- 
fitable to an educated taste, which authors, publishers, 
and librarians are ready and even anxious to impart. 

A Central Library Bureau. 

With a new sense of what is implied in the trusteeship 
of literature, if we endeavor in the future to ally our- 
selves with the worthiest critics of books, we must bid 
good-byetothe temporary expedients which have cramped 
and burdened our initial labors. The work of the ap- 
praisal of literature requires a home, a Central Bureau, 
with a permanent and adequately paid staff of editors 
and assistants. The training of such a staff has already 
begun; in addition to the experience acquired by those 
enlisted in our present bibliographical tasks, instruction 
is now given in advanced bibliography at the New York 
State Library School at Albany, and doubtless also at 
other library schools. And atthe Central Bureau, which 
we are bold enough to figure to ourselves, much more 
should be done than to bring books to the balances. At 
such a home, in New York, Washington, or elsewhere, 
every other task should proceed with aims at furthering 
the good that literature can do all the people. There 
might be conducted the co-operative cataloging now fast 
taking form; there should be extended the series of use- 
ful tracts begun by that of Dr. G. E. Wire on How to 
Start a Library, by Mr. F. A. Hutchins on Traveling Li- 
braries. At such a center should be exhibited every- 
thing to inform the founder of a public library; every- 
thing to direct the legislator who would create a library 
commission on the soundest lines, or recast library laws 


‘in the light of national experience; there, moreover, 


should be gathered everything to arouse and instruct the 
librarian who would bring his methods to the highest 
plane. Thence, too, should go forth the speakers and 
organizers intent upon awakening torpid communities 
to a sense of what they miss so long as they stand out- 
side our ranks, or lag at the rear of our movement. 

In the fullness of time such a bureau might copy the 
Franklin Society of Paris, and call into existence a need- 
ed book, to find within this association a sale which, tho 
small, would be adequate, because free from the adver- 
tising taxes of ordinary publishing. To found and en- 
dow such a bureau would undoubtedly cost a great deal, 
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and where is the money to come from? We may, I 
think, except it from the sources which have given us 
thousands of public libraries, great and small. Here is 
an opportunity for our friends, whether their surpluses 
be large or little. When a gift can be accompanied by 
personal aid and counsel, it comesenriched. It is much 
when a goodly gift provides a city with a library, it would 
be yet more if the donation were to establish and main- 
tain an agency to lift libraries everywhere to the highest 
efficiency possible, to give literature for the first time its 
fullest acceptance, its utmost fruitage. 


In a retrospective glance at nineteenth century science, 
Professor Haeckel has said that the hundred years be- 
fore us are not likely to witness such victories as those 
which have signalized the era just at an end. Assume 
for a moment that his forecast is sound, and that it ap- 
plies beyond the immediate bounds of science, what does 
it mean for librarianship? It simply reinforces what in 
any case is clear, namely, that it is high time that the 
truth and beauty of literature known to the few, made 
its way to all the people, for their enlightenment, conso- 
lation, and delight. If the future battles of science are 
to be waged less strenuously than of yore, if scholarship 
has measurably exhausted its richest mines, let us give 
the broadest diffusion to the fruits of their triumphs 
past. In thus diffusing the leaven of culture the public 
library should take a leading, not a subordinate part. 
Its treasure is vaster and more precious than ever be- 
fore. The world’s literature grows much like the world’s 
stock of gold, every year’s winning is added to the mass 
already heaped together at the year’s first day. In the 
instruction, entertainment, and inspiration of every man 
and woman there is a three-fold ministry, that of art, of 
science, and of letters. Because letters bring to pub- 
lic appreciation, to popular sympathy, both art and 
science, and this in addition to their own priceless argo- 
sies, may we not say that of art, science, and letters, the 
greatest of these is letters. 


Sr 


National Education in the XVI.Century. 
By JOHN WILLIAM PERRIN, Ph. D. 


State education and the principle of compulsion as 
understood in modern times had their origin in the 
Reformation. During the remainder of Luther’s life, 
after his revolt from Rome, he constantly urged upon 
municipalities the establishment of schools for the 
people ; and in the ecclesiastical state of Geneva, founded 
by Calvin, education was not only universal, but so far as 
he could realize his plans it was obligatory. What 
Calvin did in Geneva, John Knox attempted in Scotland ; 
and as early as the year in which the Puritans took up 
their residence in Leyden, Calvinistic Holland had made 
her schools state irstitutions. 


But state control of schools was not the only educa- 
tional effect of the Reformation. The union of church 
and state gave the latter an indirect control over the 
universities. The old ones were reorganized in accord- 
aice with the constitution of the church, and several 
new ones founded. The first was at Marburg in 1527. 
This was followed by one at Konigsburg in 1544, Jena 
in 1556, and Helmstadt in 1576. 


Wherever the Reformation spread, schools were es- 
tablished. By the end of the sixteenth century all 
matters relating to the education of the youth had 
passed from the church to the state. The principle 
maintained so strenuously by Luther, that the city or 
state for its own safety must establish schools for all the 
people, and compel attendance upon them if necessary, 
had won the battle so far as it then had been waged. 
The next victory was won on the American continent by 
the New England Puritans. 


_--— 


* Abstract of paper read before the Department of Higher 
Educatior, N. E. A., July to. 
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Educational Philosophy for Science 


Teachers.* 
By N. A. HARVE\, Chicago. 


Educational philosophy has a particular problem to 
solve. It seeks to determine first of all the laws of 
thought. It is a necessary assumption of all our 
attempts at education that within certain limits human 
minds act alike. Educational philosophy seeks to de- 
termine the way in which the mind grows, what is the 
aim of educational efforts, and to determine the content 
of each subject, or what there is in it that can be used 
to greatest advantage for the purpose of education. 

If there has been one advance in educational truth 
better demonstrated than any other, it is that in schools 
for general education the knowledge of the facts ac- 
quired is not the chief value to be derived from a partic- 
ular study. Just as the benefit derived from the study 
of algebra is not to be looked for in the answers to the 
problems that the student so laboriously solves, and the 
value of the study of Latin comes not from the knowl- 
edge of the historical facts that the student learns while 
reading the Latin language, so the value of the study of 
science does not depend upon the knowledge that the 
pupil acquires, but upon the power the student acquires 
while gaining that knowledge. 

In our work in zoology we study the structure and life 
of animals, but if my classes fail to see and to recognize 
the processes by which the general concept of a group 
is formed ; if they fail to discriminate and compare ; if 
they do not get into the habit of analyzing a specimen 
before them and of examining it part by part; if they 
do not learn what is involved in a logical definition ; and 
more than this, if they do not carry this habit of mind 
into every subject in school, I feel that my work has 
been a failure, no matter how many animals they have 
studied, or how neat their note-books, and how artistic 
their drawings. The results obtained from the pursuit 
of scientific subjects under the influence of such a con- 
ception as this are likely to be very different from what 
they would be if it were believed that the knowledge of 
a few animal forms or a few experiments in physics were 
the purpose of scientific study. The teacher must look 
beyond the mere facts of the subject to the true content 
that furnishes the reason for its introduction into the 
curriculum. 

The day has gone by when the knowledge of the facts 

of a subject is considered a sufficient preparation for 
teaching it. How much knowledge of mathematics, 
higher and lower, is necessary to make a good teacher 
of fourth grade arithmetic? How much knowledge of 
language and literature would guarantee success in 
teaching third grade reading? How many uriversity 
graduates would undertake a position in the grades of a 
city school with assurances of success? It is only a 
tempting of Providence that permits persons, too poorly 
«prepared to do grade work, to teach in a high school. 
The aprlication of pedagogical principles is as necessary 
in high school work as it is in other grades, and univer- 
sity methods and models are not always capable of 
universal application. 





*Abstract of paper read before the Science Department, N. E. 


A., July 11, 
Se 


The quaggas was once roaming in large numbers in 
South Africa, especially in Orange Free State, as the 
buffalo was in North America. Now none are to be 
seen ; itis said noliving specimen is to be found ; stuffed 
specimens are in several museums. It had almost the 
form of a horse as regards the mane, tail, hoofs, and 
general proportions ; its color was a 1ed brown, with 
white on the legs, tail, and abdomen; its head was striped 
like the zebra. When captured young it was easily do- 
mesticated. The Boerskilled the quagga for its hide and 
finally exterminated it. Besides this animal the gnu and 
the blesbok have also disappeared. 
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Maude Safford, Deaf, Dumb, and Blind: 


A Child Study. 


N interesting case of child study is presented 
in Maude Safford, a little deaf, dumb, and 
blind girl. When she first came to her teach- 
er she could not make her slightest wish 

oF hoy known. At this time the child was living 

Sates in a high state of nervous tension due to a 

poor physical condition and a violent temper. 

In less than two weeks Maude began to exhibit an in- 
terest in her environment, door knoos and hinges espe- 
cially attracting her attention. These she examined 
carefully and seemed to compare with other objects. 

A peculiarity which almost immediately revealed 
itself to her teacher was Maude’s passion for ripping. 
She appeared perfectly contented if she were allowed to 
rip the sleeves from her dresses, the seams in sheets 
and pillow cases, This season of taking apart was fol- 
lowed by one of putting together, when she sewed in her 
sleeves and remade the sheets and pillow cases. It ap- 
peared that this had been a favorite pastime of the child 
for years. Maude had the motor element largely devel- 
oped. Her fingers were always busy fringing rags, 
breaking sticks, or tearing whatever came in her way. 
Her savage instinct came to the surface when she bit at 
the sticks she was breaking. This was perhaps the ani- 
mal nature which the child had never been taught to 
control because of the seeming impossibility to get at 
her soul. Yet back in the darkness lay a soul which was 
capable of warm affection, that was aroused to life when 
Maude was given a cat and a dog. 

Upon these she lavished a world of love. Dumb crea- 
tures, indeed, appealed to her, perhaps because she rec- 
ognized a bond between them and her own self. When 
her teacher called her attention to several horses the 
child astonished her by laughing loud and long, but as 
if their helplessness in the way of expressing their feel- 
ings reminded her of her own limitations her mirth was 
followed by a long period of weeping. 

Maude’s bursts of anger were violent and resulted 
from the most trifling causes. On one oczasion she 
raged and tore her clothing from her body because she 
was forced to have her face washed ; again when it be- 
came necessary to change her soiled dress she was furi- 
ous and attempted to tear her clothing as before. 

Within a few weeks Maude’s temper was partially con- 
trolled thru her physical being. When she found that 
her hair must be brushed, her shoes buttoned, and her 
person made tidy before she could have breakfast she 
became more amenable to discipline and allowed her 
teacher to help her. 

Another remnant of barbarism remained in Maude’s 
table manners. She would not learn to eat carefully 
and properly, and often threw her food across the room 
or upset it from her plate if it did not suit her. 

Her daily life for a few weeks consisted of walking, 
riding, and swinging, and roaming the fields gathering 
berries and fruit accompanied by her teacher. Every 
new thing aroused her interest and she seemed con- 
tented and happy. 

The names of those objects that appealed most to 
Maude were spelled into her hand. Some of these 
words she appeared to attach to the objects ; with others 
she would have nothing to do. 

Maude was a systematic child and nothing disturbed 
her more than to have her belongings misplaced. One 
day she found that her hat had been taken from its box. 
Her anger was at once aroused. She flew violently at 
the large glass in the door and in a twinkling it lay i 
bits upon the floor. : 

A feminine propensity to use the needle kept her 
amused for hours sewing rags, bits of strings, making 
hand bags and doll dresses of all kinds. 

After the second month her teacher sought to gain 
the child’s interest in line print and embossed blocks. 





Her animosity was aroused against all words pasted on 
objects. She appeared to understand the use of line 
print as pertaining to herself, and every book she found 
was at once examined for the purpose of finding out if 
its letters were raised or not. ; 

Miss Buckles, her teacher, observed with considerable 
astonishment that not two months after Maude came to 
her she understood the words that she had been spelling 
daily into her hand—“ hat,” “doll,” “kitty,” “ broom,” 
“‘milk,” “lamp.” This was on October 9. Two weeks 
later she made her first attempt at finger spelling. At 
this time, too, she began \to associate letters made on 
her hands with her blocks. As the letter was formed 
by Miss Buckles the little girl searched for it among the 
blocks. But the work progressed slowly. Her interest 
in print and blocks was slight. 

Such commands as “give kitty milk” she obeyed, 
probably because of the love she bore her pet. If it was 
time to sweep she would “get broom.” At night she 
would “‘lock door,’ and “get chair” if someone entered 
the room. She seemed to wish to know the “why” 
of an action before doing it. 

When Maude’s aunt paid her a visit the teachers were 
interested in watching the child, but altho she seemed 
,very much excited she came to her aunt’s side only once 
until she accompanied the lady to her carriage. Then 
Maude threw her arms about her aunt’s neck and kissed 
her affectionately. 

The day before Christmas Maude missed her stocking 
from her shoe, and true to her usual custom she became 
enraged and beat a hole in the wall with achair. Miss 
Buckles had hung the stocking up for Christmas and 
after this had been explained a smile stole over the little 
girl’s face and her anger ceased. The next day her 
well-filled stocking gave her as much pleasure as if she 
had possessed all her faculties. 

Early in January Miss Buckles took Maude home for 
the first time. She knew where she was at once but 
she was quite willing to return with her teacher. 

A few days later the child was taken to a school-room 
and her first desire was to examine the books. She was 
interested in the children and wished to join in their 
play. About this date she began to make her own bed 
and tidy her room. 

In February the print lessons were abandoned and 
work was begun on small lead letters. The letter was 
placed in her hand and formed on her other hand. Then 
the letters were placed alphabetically in separate holes 
ina box. A burst of anger from Maude resulted in an 
overthrow of table, letters, and all. 

After this date (February 10) there was little change 
in the work. Maude’s love for the needle increased and 
she showed considerable pleasure when she found she 
could sew articles of value. In March she discovered a 
few willow buds and her joy was great. 

In April Maude placed the letters in her box alpha- 
betically after nearly two months of constant effort. 
She seemed very much averse to letters and words. As 
before the object was placed in front of her, the name 
was spelled in the manual in her hand and with her hand. 
It was also spelled with lead letters. By the middle of 
June Maude spelled some objects with letters as they 
were placed before her and her interest increased. 

After a month’s vacation in June and July work was 
resumed, but it progressed slowly. 

Miss Buckles notes that on Sept. 5 Maude spelled the 
words “‘ coffee,” “milk,” “bread,” “‘ cake,” and apple-pie” 
as the food was given her. She did this by placing the 
letters in separate words in her hands. A few days 
later she spelled the word milk by herself and on Sept. 
20 she brought a number of words spelled in a line on a 
box to her-teacher. The last observation noted was 
dated Oct. 8 when Maude gave a sign for napkin for the 
first time after receiving it daily for thirteen months. 
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How to Prevent Whispering. 


By ALicE A. FLAGG, Minnesota. 


Not that whispering is a heinous crime, but it is, in 
the school-room, an annoyance and an inconvenience. 
On the other hand, it is very hard indeed for forty or fifty 
social, fun-loving little citizens to so far forget them- 
selves and the interests that are dearest to their youth- 
ful minds, in the pursuit of knowledge, that must some- 
times seem to them somewhat dry and tiresome, to 
abstain utterly, for five long hours, from communication 
with their fellow citizens. So many thoughts “bob up” 
and demand an instant hearing, and young enthusiasm is 
not so easily restrained as old enthusiasm. 

I have found the three methods most helpful to my- 
self in suppressing this inconvenience is love, under- 
standing, and tact. If the first two look out of the eye, 
a glance is sufficient, ordinarily, if the feeling is good 
between pupil and teacher; if, however, some little boy’s 
nerves or emotions have got the better of him and you 
see, when you glance, that there is a determination to 
whisper, a good way to prevent the same is to beckon 
such a one to your desk and ask him if he will please 
go and get you a glass of water, or sharpen your pencil. 
By the time he has returned and you have said an ap- 
preciative “Thank you,” the wish, or rather impulse to 
whisper, is gone. 

Since idleness leads to whispering as well as vice, a 
teacher can save herself much annoyance by taking a 
little time to keep every child, especially the nervous, 
active children, busy and h appy. 

We teachers, without meaning to be so, or even think- 
ing we are, are prone to selfishness. In the first years of 
our teaching we are apt to regard as the most serious 
offences those which annoy us most, rather than those 
which will affect the future well-being of the child. Judged 
from the above consequences, which would be the greater 
evil, whispering or untidiness? Whispering or tale- 
bearing? 

I called a little whisperer to me one evening, after 
school, to have a friendly talk with him about his fault; 
why it was inconvenient, and I did not want it. Catch- 
ing my idea, he looked up into my face, his own clearing 
as he did so, and said earnestly, “’Tisn’t wicked to 
whisper, is it?” 

I told him that it was not, but that I wanted my school- 
room nice and quiet, and that when he whispered it was 
not and that I should expect him to do his part toward 
making it so in the future. He was onlyseven years old, 
but he understood and remembered. 

I do not like the plan of having children report before 
going home. It is apt to lead from an inconvenience to 
a black vice, and the tender consciences of the children 
may grow hard under such a system. To some timid 
children to be found out is worse than to do and they need 
to be permanently righted on that point, before they re- 
port. 

To scrub a child’s mouth is, in my opinion, abominable. 
A teacher who cannot see that scrubbing the mouth is 
not scrubbing the heart, is not fit for the profession. 

Yes, I understand, it does, in some cases, take much 
longer to right the heart than to right the outward 
action, but what are we doing our work for, a day, a 
term, a year, or a life-time? Do you say that by com- 
pelling the child to do right against his will, you are 
forming for him a habit of doing right! If you will 
think of the probable state of the child’s mind under 
combative circumstances, you will see that the mental 
impression, which is being deepened into lasting lines, is 
not that for which you are striving. I have seen that 
method fail (in the end) so many times when everything 
seemed to run so smoothly, when teacher or perhaps 
mother (sometimes) was around, but let teacher or some 
other who holds the tight reins go away for a day ora 
week, and what is the result? The spring that was 
drawn up with a firm hand is released and with a buzz of 
freedom flies to its outmost limits. 
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Call a child a terror, look upon him as a terror and he 
will be a terror. Look upon the same child as a bit of 
humanity, started upon a hard, perhaps long journey, 
actuated by joys, griefs, disappointments, jealousies, 
smiles, frowns, unkind looks, kind thoughts and acts, and 
you won’t need, nor will you wish, to scrub his mouth for 
whispering. If there is suspiciousness, or contrariness 
in the child’s nature, it may be a long time before you 
win, but if the interest which you show toward him is 
sincere, and is not assumed for selfish motives, you will, 
you must make an imprint on his character which will 
last forever. 

PS 


Think Over These Things. 


The boys in the schools have been regaled, by teachers 
and officials, with accounts of men who made money 
because they learned to read, write, and cipher. The 
respect for industry, intelligence, good judgment,honesty, 
public spirit has grown less and less. 

Another American weakness is the admiration of 
smartness; a crime will be condoned if intellectual 
skill is displayed. Is it stating the case too strongly to 
say that most parents would prefer to have smart rather 
than good children? 

Can the schools help to build a better American ideal? 
We believe they can. We think the plan of going from 
the primary to the grammar school, from this to the 
high school being made dependent upon marks isa bad one. 

We think the giving of money, prizes, medals, and 
scholarships to those possessing the most absorbing 
powers of memory is a bad one. 

We think the effort that has been made for fifty years 
to eliminate beneficence from teaching and make that a 
mere trade, while it has only partially succeeded has 
been disastrous; to be in it for the money there is in it 
will place our civilization on a still lower level. 

To obtain or hold positions thru political influence is 
injurious to the teacher’s moral sense and subtracts 
from his moral power. So too does his receiving of gifts, 
even of books, if he parts with his freedom: of action. 
Not to recognize the school as a moral institution 
degrades it. The great problem before the school must 
be, WHAT is RIGHT; this for all grades and classes. To 
know what is right and to determine to follow it must 
be considered as the foundation matter to be learned; 
the skilful teacher is one who can accomplish this while 
he advances the pupil intellectually. 

Not to prepare one’s self to do a high grade of work 
reacts injuriously on the school. This is true also of 
the pulpit; a great many preachers will rise on Sunday 
next without having employed their best powers strenu- 
ously to meet the expectations of their hearers. This 
affects the intellectual tone of the school. 

There are many “dry-as dust” teachers; it requires 
rigorous self-denial to live with them. There has been a 
failure to impress upon the pupils the sacredness of law, 
or the numerous Jynchings and homicides would not 
occur. As the American mind seems to have a tenden- 
cy to set aside law, if found inconvenient, especial pains 
should be taken to impress the fact that the formation 
of and observance of law is about all there is to 
distinguish the civilized man from the barbarian. 

The teacher must become one of the social forces; he 
must let his influence be felt in the church, the Sunday 
school, and other agencies that operate upon social life. 
The meeting of parents and teachers is essential; that 
teacher doubles his influence over a pupil who knows 
his parents. 

Finally, there must be a standing together of teachers 
on the questions suggested above. They must distinctly 
recognize their work as far more and higher than the 
impressing of the tables on the memory; they must 
recognize their work as bearing on morality. 

We by no means excute the parents; we know full 
well that the tendency is to throw off parental responsi- 
bility; the erection of finer buildings and the payment 
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of larger sums for education has led many to attempt to 
put on the school the entire work of forming the char- 
acter of youth. Nor do we ignore the tremendous 
influence upon the school of the outside world. Our 
effort has been to point out the means to produce larger 
effects upon the moral being of the pupils; that essential 
thing that will remain when they have forgotten tables, 
declensions, and conjugations. 


we 
A Visit to G. S. 20, Manhattan. 


Some weeks since THE SCHOOL JouRNAL published an inter- 
esting aecount of a visit to Prin. Morehouse’s School. The 
following 1s a continuation, showing especially the routine work 
in reading. 

“What are these little recesses?” the unitiated will 
ask himself as he notices at the end of every corridor 
near the front of the building an attractively decorated 
nook. In one recess there is a border of pictures 
framed in white. It extends from one end to the other 
and in the noble faces of the men we recognize our 
presidents from Washington to McKinley. The “‘ Father 
of His Country” faces the visitor and over his head the 
flag droops protectingly. On either hand radiate his 
successors ; President McKinley is the last at the left 
in this border. These recesses are the open sanctums 
of the clerks who are kept busily at work with the min- 
utiz that attends such a school as this. Within the 
building are housed something like three thousand chil- 
dren whose needs must be carefully attended to. 

Most of the teachers are very young, yet they hold 
their classes well in hand. They seem imbued with a spirit 
of enthusiasm. 

The writer has seen many reading lessons in many 
cities and‘ towns-but never before saw a class-room of 
fifty-two children held so closely to their work during a 
long reading exercise. In New England, teachers are ac- 
customed to small groups and they feel:that they are 
successful if the interest of ten children is sustained 
for fifteen minutes. Here there were five times ten children 
whose attention to the lesson was unwavering. 

Arnold and Gilbert’s Lights to Literature Readers were 
used. The teacher’s method of getting a child’s idea of 
an unfamiliar word right was especially interesting. He 
had stumbled on the second. Instead of telling the 
child herself, instead of calling upon the other children 
for assistance, she asked the little fellow to spell the 
word. Then she wrote it upon the board and told him 
to sound it. These two methods succeeded in mak- 
ing a favorable impression on the mind so that the 
word was correctly given. Whenever these methods 
failed to produce a correct image Miss—— asked the 
children for the word. Every teacher will agree that 
this is wiser than to exhaust several minutes vainly try- 
ing to suggest an unfamiliar word thru a variety of de- 
vices. More time is consumed thereby than the teacher 
is justified in taking from her other children. The 
principle of never telling a child what he can find out 
himself is beautiful in theory but its practice is not al- 
ways possible nor wise. 

The power to recognize a printed word readily is not 
the only aim in a good reading lesson. The thought 
content should not be neglected. This was illustrated 
several times in Miss- K’s class. The word faithful 
seemed to puzzle many of the children. They had ideas, 
oh, yes, but their ideas of a faithful friend were some- 
what indefinite. This vagueness was cleared away by 
the teacher. To a country child whose acquaintance 
with animals leads to a knowledge of many words that 
are used in connection with them the ignorance displayed 
by these boys would have been amusing. In the clause 
he mounted old Gray, (a horse), the word mounted pre- 
sented serious difficulties. One little fellow thought it 
meant he told old Gray. Another ventured the sug- 
gestion that it meant he called old Gray. At lengtha 
boy whose experience helped him said that mounted 
meant to get on old Gray. 

Miss K’s——-- method of using the picture which ac- 
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companied this story is commendable. The sentence, 
“Look the fine fellow in the face,” furnished an oppor- 
tunity to bring out the features of Rosa Bonheur's 
“Noble Charger.” Turning from the picture in the 
book she called their attention to three pictures on a 
chart. Two of these are by Bonheur and the third is of 
Miss Rosa herself. In few words she told of the love 
that this celebrated artist had for animals and the skil- 


. ful manner in which she painted them. The children 


looked at the book picture with greater interest and the 
charger’s clear, honest eyes made a far greater impres- 
sion upon them than it had at first. 

Some attention was paid to delivery by reference to 
punctuation marks, but in these lower grades little can 
be done here, the chief aim being to lead the children to 
recognize words and get the thought. 

Nearly every teacher tries to have something in the 
way of board decoration. Above one blackboard there 
was a border of animal pictures; in another room was 
to be seen a colored American flag and a number of 
smaller pictures sketched with crayons quite skilfully. 
In the third room there was a pretty sketch of spring 
flowers and fairies. 

The paper work which was shown told a little story 
that was interpreted by the teacher for the benefit of 
the visitor. The paper used in folding is of delicate 
tint and thin texture so that it easily soils and is easily 
torn. Yet, the children handle these papers daintily as 
if they were very precious objects, and altho the lit- 
tle hands are soiled notwithstanding the efforts of their 
teachers, you would never guess this from the appear- 
ance of the papers after they have been folded. Envir- 
onment arouses the children’s sense of beauty and deli- 
cacy. The paper work included single and double boats, 
wall pockets, benches, barns with holes for birds to go 
in, and crowns. The latter were made when Queen 
Victoria died. 

The writing of those children who have been in school 
since February only is a surprise to one who does not 
appreciate the possibilities of little people. Papers in 
which a certain word was prominent were shown. This 
was the copied writing lesson. Others where the nature 
work correlated with writing were seen. They were 
uniformly neat and the letters were well-formed for 
children of four months’ schooling. 

The boys, nearly all of whom are of Jewish parentage, 
are trained to obey, and there is no friction in any of 
the rooms. Where the reading lesson was in progress a 
small fellow whose impulsiveness led him into trouble an- 
swered once without permission. When he forgot the 
second time he was kindly but firmly told to leave the 
room. He instantly obeyed but he looked as if he 
wished “ he hadn’t done it.” 

The writer was frequently reminded of what Supt. 
Greenwood, of Kansas City, wrote in his “ School Remin- 
iscences” concerning the New York city schools. He ob- 
serves: ‘During’ the forenoon the principal of the 
primary department was met in one of the halls and she 
took the writer in charge for the remainder of the fore- 
noon. She knew her school from bottom to top, and 
explained the entire working of her school and what her 
teachers were expected to accomplish in every grade. 
They were all of them cultured and polite. Considering the 
circumstances under which these teachers worked and 
the large percentage of foreign children, the results must 
be regarded as marvelous. Their object was to make 
Americans citizens out of foreign children, and these 
women are doing it well.” 

The primary principal, Miss D.—— knows her rooms 
perfectly, and her influence is felt in every grade. It was 
evident that the teachers depend upon her, that she is a 
powerful influence for good in their work. The children, 
too, regard her as their best friend, and they listen at- 
tentively to her every word. Her quiet walking from 
place to place reminded one of “The power of repose.” 
Repose characterized all her movements, and power 
thrilled thru them at the same time. 
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Talk has already been started of the educational ex- 
hibit to be held at the St. Louis exposition in 1903. 
Chairman Schroers has been sending out letters of in- 
quiry to well known educators asking their advice as to 
the character the exhibit sball assume. One of the 
most pertinent suggestions, in our opinion, is that made 
by Pres. Benj. Ide Wheeler, of the University of Cali- 
fornia, who makes a plea that the exhibit be designed to 
interest the general public rather than educational 
specialists. 

“The exhibit should, of course,” he says, “ present a 
creditable showing to foreign visitors and professional 
educators, but even more desirable is it that in the minds 
of farmers, merchants, and business men generally should 
be aroused a higher appreciation and a better under- 
standing of American educational work.” 

The man to organize and take charge of an educa- 
tional exhibit of this kind is Mr. Howard J. Rogers, 
whose broad-gauged and efficient work at the Paris ex- 
position has earned for him the confidence of the educa- 
tors of the country. Buffalo’s mistake in leaving the 
arrangement of its school exhibit to one not at all in 
touch with the present-day efforts and tendencies in 
public elementary instruction ought to serve as a lesson 
to St. Louis. 


The Central Bureau for the appraisal of literature, 
recommended by Mr. George Iles in a remarkable paper 
published in the present number, would be a most benefi- 
cent institution. By well-organized and judicious co- 
operation the libraries ought to be able to get the move- 
ment under way without any extraordinary expenditure 
of money. The whole paper is worthy of a careful read- 
ing. 

Dr. Bosse, former minster of education in Germany, 
died recently. In him the German public schools lost 
a loyal friend, and the teachers a stanch advocate for the 
improvement of their material welfare. 





Uniformity in the elementary schools thruout Prussia 
has been brought about by the so-called Comprehensive 
Education act. This decrees that every child between 
the ages of six and fourteen years,must attend school, 
the only exceptions being the blind, and the deaf and 
dumb children, for whom special arrangements are 
made. Children who attend private schools or who are 
tutored at home are exempt from attendance upon the 
public schools. Parents or guardians who neglect to 
send their children to school will be subject to fines or 
imprisoned a period varying from three hours to two 
days for each offence. Instead of imprisonment work 

‘for the community may be imposed. Employers who 
keep children from school will be fined for each offence 
not less than one hundred and fifty marks. 

All public and private schools are in hygienic matters 
under the control of an official physician who is obliged 
at certain intervals to visit every school in his district, 
examining the condition of the buildings and inquiring 
into the health of pupils and teachers. 

THE SCHOOL JOURNAL’ report of the Detroit meeting 
of the N. E. A. will be completed in the issue for Sep- 
tember 7. - 
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The new law in Michigan providing for rural high 
schools goes into operation Sept. 5. It permits the 
establishment of high schools in townships which do not 
have within their limits an incorporated village or 
city. 

A petition signed by not less than one-third of the 
taxpayers of the township must be presented to the town- 
ship board. Upon its receipt the board must submit the 
question at a special election to be called within sixty 
days from date of the receipt. If a majority favor the 
proposition, a board of three trustees shall be elected at 
the succeeding annual township election with power to 
determine the site, estimate the amount of taxes re- 
quired, fix salaries of teachers, and make general rules 
for the conduct of the school. 





The Milwaukee school board has done a wise thing in 
admitting to the high school curriculum courses in 
German, not conversational but designed to prepare 
pupils for the requirements of the state university. The 
new Classes will not supplant the conversational classes 
that have been established for upwards of twenty years 
in Milwaukee. The university authorities at Madison 
have long complained that students prepared in con- 
versational methods do not come up to the university 
ready to do the work in modern languages. It must be 
admitted that for the average scholar it is more import- 
ant to know the principles and the grammar of the Ger- 
man language and to be able to read it, even tho pain- 
fully and witha great deal of help from the dictionary, 
than it is to be able to chat pleasantly in stock phrases 
about the weather. 





‘“No use for college graduates.” says Mr. C. M. 
Schwab, he of the million dollar salary. 

“England is suffering for lack of universities,” says 
Prof. Starling in the Nineteenth Century. “ German 
university graduates are revolutionizing the industries 
of the world.” 

So the interminable discussion goes on. Meantime 
the major part of this American people has learned 
that, whatever the broader aspects of the question are, 
the chance of a living income, of from two to ten 
thousand dollars a year, are much greater for the college 
graduate than for the non-college man; and that con- 
sideration seems to count for a great deal with plain 
American families. 





A very interesting aid to the study of local geogra- 
phy will be found in the great map of the state of New 
York which is under preparation by the state engineer in 
co-operation with the U. S. Geological survey. This 
will when completed have a north and south length of 
about twenty-three feet and an east and west width of 
twenty-five feet. The scale is so large, one mile to the 
inch, that every street in the towns, and outside of them 
every road and house, every stream and hill will be 
shown, and with contour lines drawn at intervals of 
twenty feet it is possible for one to tell at a glance the 
height of any hill, or other selected spot. Nearly one- 
half the area of the state has been covered. The map 
is divided by lines of latitude and longitude fifteen min- 
utes apart into quadrangles. Several of the quadran- 
gles of this map colored geologically have been prepared 
under the direction of the state paleontologist—the Am- 
sterdam sheet, parts of sheets composing Rockland 
county, and portions of Albany and Rensselaer counties, 
Niagara Falls and vicinity including the city of Buffalo, 
and others are in preparation, notably those of Olean, 
Salamanca, Canandaigua, Naples, Chittenango, and 
Tully. The area will be increased as rapidly as practicable 
for the purpose of giving to students geologic maps of 
their own localities as accurate in detail as the geographic 
map which has served as the base for the geologic color- 
ation. 
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New York’s New Charter. II. 


Principals and Teachers. 


The exact status of the teaching force under the 
revised charter of the city of New York deserves to be 
carefully apprehended. The general effect of the new 
regulation is to confirm and strengthen the competent 
teacher in his position. The facts of the status are here 
given. ,; . 

A license to teach is a pre-requisite, as heretofore, to 
getting into the schools. It depends upon an examina- 
tion or examinations, prescribed by the city superin- 
tendent and held by the board of examiners, a body 
whose special duty it is to examine all applicants for po- 
sitions. No unlicensed teacher can have any claim upon 
the city for salary. Those candidates who successfully 
pass the examinations are placed upon an eligible list, 
to be kept in the office of the city superintendent of 
schools and open perpetually to members of the board 
of education, associate city superintendents, and district 
superintendents, and local school boards. The licenses 
proper are to be issued in the name of the city superin- 
tendent of schools. Licenses count for one year and 
may be renewed without further examination when the 
work of the holder is satisfactory to the city superin- 
tendent for two successive years. After three years of 
continuous successful service the teacher may expect 
the city superintendent to make the license permanent. 
The state superintendent of public instruction has the 
right at any time to revoke the permanency of a license. 

Partial or complete exemption from examinations is 
conceded to certain classes of candidates, viz., to gradu- 
ates of colleges and universities recognized by the regents 
of the university of the state of New York who have pur- 
sued not less than for one year pedagogical courses satisfac- 
tory to the city superintendent ; to graduates of schools 
and colleges for the training of teachers, approved by 
the state superintendent of public instruction ; to teach- 
ers holding a state certificate issued by the state super- 
intendent of public instruction since the year 1875 or 
holding a college graduate’s certificate issued by the 
same authority, or persons who Feb. 1, 1902, shall be 
associate borough superintendents in any of the bor- 
oughs of the city. Also all pupils of the normal college 
of the city of New York, who entered the institution on 
or before Feb. 1, 1898, shall upon graduation from the 
school be exempt from further examinations. 

Suppose a candidate has been successful in getting a 
license. His appointment, whatever position he aims at, 
whether principal, branch principal, head of department, 
teacher, or assistant, will be made by the board of edu- 
cation upon nomination of the board of superintendents. 
Except in the case of high school and training school 
teachers, these nominations may have been suggested to 
the board of superintendents by the several local school 
board districts - 

Nominations have to be made from the eligible lists 
in regular order of the standing of the candidates with 
the provision that the board of superintendents may 
consider for each appointment the three persons whose 
names are highest on the appropriate eligible lists. 

A nomination made by the board of superintendents 
must be acted upon by the board of education within forty 
days, or it goes thru by default. 

The assignment of principals and teachers when ap- 
pointed rests with the board of superintendents. Inone 
regulation it is stated that where practicable teachers 
shall: be appointed to districts in the borough in which 
they reside; and, altho general power is vested in the 
board of superintendents to transfer or promote a teach- 
er from one school to any other, it is provided that no 
teacher shail be transferred from one borough to another 
without his consent. When a matter affecting the ap- 
pointment, promotion, or transfer of a teacher in any 
school comes up, the principal of that school and the 
district superintendent in whose charge the school is are 
empowered to become temporary members of the board 
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of superintendents, as may also the principal and the dis- 
trict superintendent of a school to which it is proposed 
to assign a teacher. 

A principal, teacher, or other member of the teaching 
force who wishes to resign makes his resignation to the 
city superintendent. 

No teacher may be removed except on charges or un- 
der the provisions of the teachers’ retirement act. If it 
is desired to get rid of a teacher charges must be pre- 
ferred by a local school board or one of its members, the 
city superintendent, or a district superintendent. The 
usual terms are gross misconduct, insubordination, neglect 
of duty, or general inefficiency. While a principal or teach- 
er is on trial the board of education has the right to sus- 
pend him from service, with or without pay, assigning a 
substitute to perform his duties. In case the principal 
or teacher is acquitted of the charges, he must be re- 
stored at once to his position with full pay for the period 
of his suspension. Where immediate action is desired, a 
district superintendent may, according to by-laws of the 
board of education, suspend a teacher in his district in- 
stantly, proceeding to make charges as above stated. All 
testimony affecting the conduct of a teacher must be 
taken under oath, administered by the president of the 
board of education. 

The power to retire teachers who have either become 
mentally or physically incapacitated after thirty years of 
teaching, twenty years of which have been spent in the 
service of the public schools of New York city, or who 
have reached the age of sixty-five years after thirty years 
of teaching, twenty years being in the New York service, 
is vested in the board of education, a two-thirds vote 
being requisite for retirement. Any teacher thus hon- 
orably retired is entitled to receive as annuity one-half 
the annual salary paid at the aate of retirement, not to 
exceed, however, in the case of a teacher $1,000, in the 
case of a principal, $1,500, or in the case of a super- 
S00 official, $2,000. No annuity is te be less than 

600. 

The money to pay these annuities is to be drawn from 
the interest, or principal, of a fund for the retirement of 
teachers, created for New York city by chapter 256 of 
the laws of 1898 and for the city of Brooklyn by chapter 
656 of the laws of 1895. The moneys composing it are 
from the following sources : 

1, All amounts deducted from the regular salaries of 
teachers and principals, as fines for absences, tardiness, 
etc. 

2. All moneys received from donations, legacies, gifts, 
bequests, etc. 

3. Five per cent. of all excise moneys or license fees 
belonging to the City of New York. 

4, All other such methods of increment as may be 
legally devised. 

Salaries are to be fixed by the board of education in 
accordance with merit, grade of class taught, length of 
service, experience in teaching, etc. The schedule, 
which provides for equal annual increments, is uniform 
thruout all boroughs, and may be summarized thus : 

No, teacher in an elementary school will get less than 
$600, nor will the salary be increased at a smaller 
annual increment than $40. At the end of sixteen | 
years a kindergartner or female teacher of girls may ex- 
pect $1,240 ; a female teacher of girls of the two upper 
grades, after fifteen years, $1,320 ; a female first assist- 
ant, or vice-principal in a girls’ school, $1440 at the 
end of ten years; a female teacher of boys or mixed 
class, $1,500 at the end of ten years. 

Male teachers in elementary schools start with not 
less than $900; their annual increment to be not less 
than $105. A male teacher of the two upper grades 
gets, after twelve years of service, $2,160; a male first 
assistant or vice-principal, $2,400 after ten years of 
service. 

A female head of departmert or assistant to the prin- 
cipal has $1,600 after ten years ; a male head of depart- 
ment or assistant to principal, $2,400 after ten years. 
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In high schools and training schools for teachers a 
female junior or substitute teacher, female laboratory 
or library assistant, or female clerk will have a mini- 
mum salary of $700 and after six years’ service not less 
than $1,000; a male teacher of the same grade will get 
$900, or after six years not less than $1,200. A female 
model teacher starts at a minimum of $1,000, reaching 

_after five years $1,500. A female regular teacher begins 
at $1,100 and attains in ten years $1,900. A male regu- 
lar teacher has for his minimum $1,300; for his maxi- 
mum, after ten years, $2,400. A female head teacher, 
assistant to the principal, first assistant, or vice- principal, 
$2,000 to start ; $2 500 after five years. A male teacher 
in the foregoing class, $2,500, with $8,000 as the maxi- 
mum after five years. 

Principals are paid as follows: a female branch prin- 
cipal or female principal of an elementary school having 
not less than twelve classes is to receive not less than 
$2,500 after ten years’ service ; a male principal in the 
same class not less than $3,500—the annual increment 
being $250. A principal of a high school or training 
school for teachers, having not less than twenty-five 
teachers, shall receive not less than $5,000. 

The principal of each school is to dictate the methods 
of teaching to be employed in that school. 

From the foregoing condensation it will be perceived 
that the interests of the teachers have been well safe- 
guarded and that New York now stands pledged to grant 
to its educators an honorable maintenance. 


WH 
Glorious Words. 


Prof. Charles Eliot Norton addressed the Radcliffe 
college graduates this year. The address was listened 
to with the closest attention by the seventy-four gradu- 
ates and was greeted by great applause. Among other 
things he said: 

“‘The best service which you can render in the world 
is to make yourselves living representatives of ideals of 
beauty in character and in conduct. This is the justi- 
fication of your education. From lowest to highest act 
of daily commonplace experience there is none in which 
an ideal loveliness may not display itself. . 

“The world will do its best to hinder you by exposing 
you to the influence of the low motives and the vulgar 
ambitions of its votaries. But be faithful to yourselves 
and to your own ideals, so that you may exhibit in the 
world the fair ideal of true womanhood. 

“There was never greater need of the incomparable 
service which you can render by so doing than there 
is to-day in our vulgar semi-civilized America. The 
advance of our civilization depends on the joint efforts 
of the little band of women and of men whose education 
has given them understanding of the true aims of life. 


“The final aim and effort of civilization is to make . 


life pleasanter, and this is the object of what we can 
call good manners, With the rapid rise in the social 
orders of the great masses of men and women who, till 
very lately, have had little share of civility there is risk of 
the lowering of the standard of manners by the mere force 
of moral gravitation. 

“The vulgarity of the multitude affects even those to 
whom vulgarity is abhorrent. The mind becomes more 
- or less inured to it. By degrees, in itsless odious forms, 
it may even cease to shock. And it is for you, the 
gentle and well-bred, to conform in nothing to the vul- 
gar standard, and, in the crowd, to set the example of 
refinement, elegance, and propriety. 

“There is one form of vulgarity to which young 
women are in these days specially susceptible and ex- 
posed. It is the exaltation of brute force and skill in 
the exaggeration of esteem for athletic prowess. You 
are tempted to rival your brothers in sports fit for men 
alone, and you are still more tempted to admire as the 
height of manly achievement what at its best is merely 
evidence of qualities of body and mind in which civili- 
zation counts for little, and in which the barbarian may 
equally excel. 
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“Physical strength, athletic ability are good for little 
unless they are the basis and support of higher moral 
and intellectual performance. We forget the names of 
the winners of the Olympic games. It was not they who 
won the fight at Marathon. Alcibiades might be among 
them, but not Auschylus or Pericles. 

“In a democracy like ours it is the women who are 
the makers of manners and who, in a great part, are the 
makers of morals as well. It is not thru the extension 
of political privileges, not thru possession of the fran- 
chise, or the holding of office that you women can exert 
your strongest influence in the improvement of politics. 
The greater questions of public concern are ultimately 
always questions of morals, and your power, in itself 
mainly a moral power, can be exercised to most effect by 
requiring of men in public life as strict adherence to the 
principles of morality, of manners, and of honor as is 
demanded of them in their private conduct. 

“The laxity of women in their condemnation of public 
crime, their unconcern as to the breaking of national 
faith, their encouragement of the jingo spirit, their in- 
difference to the sin and horror of war is one of the 
plainest evidences of the low stage of our boasted and 
boastful civilization.” 


os 


Trades Unions of Teachers. 

The English board school teachers are organized into 
sections of the great Rochdale Co-Operative Union, 
constituting a division that is nearly 50,000 strong. 
They are represented at the annual congress of the 
union and, while their organization is not strictly a 
trades union they are on friendly terms with the great 
labor unions. 

Very lately an association of teachers in British 
Columbia has been formed and brought entirely under 
the trades and labor councils’ union. This is probably 
the first real trades union of teachers in the world. 


A Course of Study for the Indian Schools. 


The manuscript of a uniform course of study for the 
Indian schools is now in the hands of the printer. This 
course has been in preparation by the general superin- 
tendent of Indian schools for the past three years, and 
by those to whom it has been submitted for inspection 
it is said to be the best and strongest ever devised for 
the peculiar educational system of the Indian office. 
Thirty-one subjects are treated, and especial attention 
is given the industrial branches, instruction being given 
in agriculture, baking, basketry, blacksmithing, carpen- 
try, cooking, dairying, engineering, gardening, harness- 
making, house-keeping, laundering, printing, painting, 
sewing, shoe making, tailoring, and upholstering. 

The course contains Miss Reel’s ideas, gleaned from 
personal observation in the field, of the needs of the 
Indian school service, together with the views of prom- 
inent Indian workers in the United States, many of whom 
have given the subject life-long study. A uniform 
course of study for the Indian school has long been 
needed, and tho, attempted several times before, this is 
the first comprehensive ‘work, in book form, to be com- 
pleted. 

Miss Estelle Reel, the superintendent of Indian schools, 
is really a remarkable woman, enjoying a national repu- 
tation for her energetic work in the educational field. 
She has thrown herself heart and soul into the work for 
the betterment of the Indian. Not contenting herself 
with the schools alone, she has inspired members of sev- 
eral tribes to take up anew the manufacture of the ar- 
ticles for which they were famous in years gone by. For 
the course of study, now just completed, she deserves 
much credit, especially for the practical way in which 
she has adapted the teaching of the various subjects to 
the needs of the Indians, and great benefit will certainly 
result from the use of the course. Miss Reel has reason 
to be satisfied, and the Indian schools to be grateful, for 
what she has accomplished since she entered upon her 
present work, and educators are looking for still greater 
things in years to come, as the result of her efforts. 
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Shall Religion Lose Ground? 


It may seem, at first sight, that the teacher in the 
public school need not concern himself with this ques- 
tion since he cannot engage in religious instruction ; but 
we think this view will be taken by very few. The defect 
in the teacher, speaking largely, is his narrowness. He 
employs himself for a good part of every day in hearing 
lessons and is too apt, alas! to come to the conclusion 
that lesson-hearing means teaching. We suppose no 
teaching teacher will deny that he has an hourly tempta- 
tion to become a lesson hearer. This tendency to 
narrowness begets a general moral narrowness, and a 
very large proportion of the teachers in oyr cities do 
no teaching besides that in the day school—in other 
words, they do no religious teaching. 

Archbishop Ireland very rightly said at Detroit, ‘The 
greatest sophism is the belief that our land is safe so 
long as we teach our children to read, write, and cipher ; 
what is needed is development of the conscience, for 
that creates good men and good men save the state.” 

No one who watches the present struggle in the so- 
called labor matter but must feel the need of conscience 
in the country. We have intelligence enough, we have 
prosperity enough, but not enough conscience—and 
teaching religion is the practical way of developing the 
conscience. 

We have repeatedly in these columns urged the 
teachers to take a prominent part in the religious téach- 
ing that is so greatly needed. Not a single one of those 
who have classes in the day school but should have a 
class in the Sunday school. The need that existed a 
quarter of a century ago is more than doubled to-day. 
There are few magazines and papers but have a tendency 
to neutralize religious influences. We do not wholly 
identify religion with the church, but we candidly say 
that the condition of the church is the index of the 
religious condition. The churches need the hearty co- 
operation of every one of the teachers in them, and thru 
them they can make teaching a real power in our land. 

Certainly every teacher will agree that his primary 
purpose is the good of his pupils; we will not bestow 


the honorable name of teacher upon one who puts money. 


first. And every teacher who does a moment’s thinking 
will agree with the venerable Catholic prelate whose 
words we have quoted. The happiness of the children 
in the schools depends on the development of their con- 
science ; it is more needful that their conscience be en- 
lightened than their intellects ; but the opportunity is 
before us in which both can be reached. 

It is stated that but a small percentage of the working 
people attend church at the beginning of this grand 
century ; and that it is far less than it was twenty-five 
years ago. It is claimed that a connection exists between 
this fact and the fact that the present generation of 
working men is a product of the public school. Whether 
this be absolutely true we cannot say, but we do say 
that every teacher in our public and private schools 
should be a teacher of religion. That religion is not 
allowed to be taught in the public schools does not mean 
that religion is not to be taught in this country. 

But, further, there ought to be and there can bea 
religious influence exerted in the school tho religion be 
not taught in it as a part of the course. In other words 
every teacher should be a distinctly religious person. It 
has been proposed that every candidate for teaching 
should present a certificate of membership in some or- 
ganized body of Christians; that pastors should send 
each year a list of members desiring licenses to county 
* superintendents. There is a decided value in such a 
suggestion; only religious persons would then be em- 
ployed in the public schools, and only such be employed 
in any school. 

Another point, the influence of the church upon the 
working people is decidedly lessening, as just stated, 
and yet the children of the working people form the 
majority of those who attend the school. We claim 
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that this shows that the teacher must put aside his 
narrowness and be something larger and grander than a 
reciting post ; he must be a laborer in the humanitarian 
field. The Roman senate at one time resounded with 
acclimations when a senator exclaimed, “I am interested 
in everything that concerns humanity.” Shall an Amer- 
ican teacher take a lower position than this teacher 
orator? Let him say with emphasis, “I will be con- 
cerned in everything pertaining to the mora! welfare of 
these children.” 


ST 


Fifty Years Ago. 


The July number of the Ohio Educational Monthly 
is the fiftieth anniversary number of that sterling 
journal. In it appears portraits of a few of the con- 
tributors to its pages in 1851. Among them is that 
of Amos M. Kellogg, since 1874 editor of THE SCHOOL 
JOURNAL, together with this letter: 


Mr. 0. T. Corson, 

Dear Sir :—Thanking you for your courteous request for a 
letter, I inclose a few lines. The idea is an excellent one, but 
how few there will be to respond. 

I well remember the Ohio Educational Monthly of 1851. 
I had just graduated from the Albany State normal school 
and was far from being satisfied to go into the school-room 
merely to hearle-sons. I believed then, and after fifty years 
of thought now more firmly, that there is a science and art of 
education. 

Being in that state of mind I made inquiries for a journal of 
education and sent for the Ohio Educational Monthly. I 
kept the numbers for the year and bound them together with 
religious care. I felt they were of great benefit to me; pos- 
sibly it wag this feeling that led me to use the pen for educa- 
tion. In about a year1 was invited to take charge of the 
training department of the Albany school and I then as- 
sisted in editing the New York Teacher. 1 found this an 
excellent field for spending more money, than was received ; 
but the $600 deficit was made good by the State Teachers’ 
Association that managed the paper. 

It has always seemed a mystery to me that so many teachers 
could be found who had no interest in educational literature. 
When I began to edit THE ScHooL JoURNAL in 1874 I gave my 
whole thought to remedying this state of things. I believe 
that real teachers think upon educational problems and are 
glad.to get such journals as the Ohio Educational Monthly. 
I believe they are powerful factors in educational progress. 
It is a cheering fact that the readers of educational journals 
are fifty times as many in 1901 as when the Ohio Educa- 
tional Monthly was launched. That journal did a noble 
work ; I acknowledge myself as debtor toit in the strengthen- 
ing of educational ideas and purposes. 

Yours truly, 
A. M. KELLOGG. 


This recalls some incidents occurring when the New 
Yolk Teacher which had been started by Mr. Valentine 
was left to me to edit, he having gone to Brooklyn to 
become principal of a school there. There was a noble 
army of editors elected by the State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, but to get one to write an article for it was almost 
impossible. It further surprised me to find that with 
one or two exceptions they were not subscribers. In 
fact there have been surprises all along the line. 

I had entered upon educational work with seriousness ; 
I believed it was possible to make progress in the dis- 
covery of educational principles, but one of the board of 
editors declared that this was nonsense; his words 
were, “ All has been discovered that can be ; it is, learn 
yourself and get others to learn.” The class this 
man represented was large in 1851; it has been a 
huge iceberg that is not yet melted away ; Prof. Alden, 
so long at the head of the Albany normal school, be- 
longed to this class; no matter what its name it was to 
him just an academy and nothing more. 

Mr. Valentine was a shrewd fellow and got the State 
Teachers’ Association to issue the New York Teacher ; he 
received no salary as editor, only the glory (?). I had 
had no experience and when he left sent “copy” to the 
printer as usual. Munsell was a good man, but, needing 
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money declined to set up any more unless he was paid. 
It seemed as tho the world would not go on without the 
New York Teacher and so I advanced money out of my 
own pocket. When the association met in Utica, the 
amount was refunded by subscription, five dollars from 
one, ten dollars from another, and so on, but they said, 
“Don’t do it again ; if it doesn’t pay it must stop.” 

As I look back over these fifty years I see rise before 
me a vast army of whom the state of New York ought 
to be proud. Her greatness is due to their greatness. 
The problem then is the problem now—how to get great 
men to do what is deemed the small work of teaching 
a school. There were few places where more than $1,000 
was paid. The college graduates did not seek the pub- 
lic schools ; they went rather to the academies ; then only 
two “union schools” existed—both in Wayne county. 

A short time after this the legislature gave $800,000 
to be distributed annually among the schools, and sal- 
aries increased. This act led the State Association to 
labor to have a state superintendent of schools, for 
hitherto the business had been done by a clerk in the 
office of the secretary of state. As this clerk had be- 
come well acquainted with the schools by a service of 
many years, it was purposed that he, Hon. Samuel S. 
Randall, should hold the new office. But the “Know 
Nothing” party elected the governor and a majority of 
the assembly, and Victor M. Rice was made state super- 
intendent of schools. To the surprise of all he made a 
good officer. His efforts were directed to making the 
schools free and this was accomplished. 

Not long since I talked with a man who is in charge 
of a school of importance and he spoke about as follows : 
“There are plenty of fads; there’s manual training, the 
school board started one three years ago and Supt. —— 
tells me the boys don’t get time to learn how to spell, 
but says it’s got to be kept up or else we'll be behind. I 
suppose we shall have to start one; we’ve got a man 
itching to be on the board and he is pulling on that 
wire, but it’s a humbug. 

“We have four kindergartens— that’s another fad; the 
mothers like it so they can get their children out of the 
wy, and they gad about the streets and talk—it makes 
me fairly sick to hear these women praise the kinder- 
garten. They should stay home and keep a kindergar- 
ten of their own. Why don’: the Germans have kinder- 
gartens? Because they are not fools. 

‘Nature study—that’s another. It makes melaugh to 
see how easy people are gulled. Why, a boy comes to 
school to learn to read, write, and cipher and it’s all we 
can do to drive those things into him. To expect us to 
teach him the botany, zoology, geology, and meterology 
that’s involved in nature study is too much. But we 
have it ; we had to have it. 

“Then vertical writing—it won’t go I tell you. And 
current events—there isn’t half time enough now for 
reading and spelling, and to reduce it as we must to get 
all these in just means poor scholarship,” &c., &c. 

Such remarks have been made, even years ago, at 
meetings of the State Association after a paper had been 
read proposing better methods of teaching or additional 
studies. The teacher is too apt to be without hope. A 
gathering of teachers listened to the words of a man of 
enthusiasm ; their faces from the platform would have 
furnished a study for a painter. As they filed out 
silently one remarked to another, “We used to be en- 
thusiastic, too, once, didn’t we?” 

It is hardly worth while now to revert to the fact that 
in 1851 the normal school was not in favor with the 
teachers of the state of New York. They took it asa 
reflection on them—it was a declaration that they did 
not know how to teach. A man was brought up from 
New York to the State Association in Rochester who 
possessed unsurpassed skill in sarcasm. He had primed 
himself on the Waking-Up Mind idea—the fad proposed 
by David P. Page. 

A young fellow who had been for twelve weeks at the 
normal school had essayed to “wake up mind” ina 
country school in Queens county, and this principal of 
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the ——-—— school in New York heard him. As in 
Paul’s case “ His spirit was stirred in him,” and learning 
that this fad was suggested and recommended by David 
P. Page he determined to caricature what he had heard, 
in the country school-house before the State Association. 
He had given specimens of his speech before some of the 
New York teachers which had been received with 
shouts of laughter and he was urged to put down “the 
humbug that a normal school could teach one to teach.” 

Those were trying days for the normal school; its 
only friends were a few far-sighted men of great in- 
fluence like Alonzo Potter, Edmund Dwight, and Gideon 
and Hawley, and its hundred graduates, and those who 
had listened to the eloquent addresses of Mr. Page. 

The advent of the New York orator was heralded 
abroad, and Mr. Page was at the meeting. He took his 
place on the stage to be ready at any moment, for he 
felt that the attack was to be on the state’s plan for the 
advancement of education. Horace Mann had said that 
Mr. Page was the most eloquent speaker for education 
in New England. He had this peculiarity—when he rose 
his manner, attitude, and bearing impressed all who saw 
him with the feeling that he had something important 
to say, you felt desirous to catch every word. Where 
did he learn it ? 

He spoke briefly on some unimportant matter, but the 
New York orator measured him up as one he had bet- 
ter not attack. It seemed trivial, indeed, to tell in 
amusing and humorous language what he had seen in a 
country school and charge the antics of this enthusi- 
astic and half-educated teacher upon this man so plainly 
intellectual and masterful ; no, he could not do it, so the 
opportunity passed. 

After that meeting no attempts were made at the 
State Association to express enmity to the normal 
school; in 1854 or’5, a resolution was passed favoring 
it. The fad that teachers needed special preparation 
was really endorsed. 

This is no place to compare the teaching of 1851 with 
that of 1901. Let it not be thought that teaching has 
reached its summit. A great step in advance has been 
made, but there is just as much to be done. By this is 
not meant that ways will be discovered whereby a child 
will learn twice as much in the same time as he now 
does. No, not that, but that his teacher will better under- 
stand him. This was once not thought to be needful. 
The great question in 1851 was, “Can you govern?” A 
man who could flog the big boys was sure to get five 
dollars more per month. That fad has had its day, here 
at the East, at all events. 

We have now arrived at a point when the question is 
beginning to be asked, “‘ Does the teacher understand 
the child?” This has led to a study of book psychol- 
ogy and that is well enough, but besides that he must 
make a study of humanity. It is in this direction that 
advance must be sought. His aim must be to make 
higher, nobler, purer, happier human beings. A. M.K. 


RP 


A select committee has been appointed by the English 
house of lords “to inquire into the increase of public 
betting among all classes.” It is not expected that the 
gambling habit can be eradicated by law. Legislation 
cannot alter human nature to that extent. It can, how- 
ever, hinder and impede the facilities for organized 
gambling. It can help to put the habit back where it 
belongs, if at all, upon an amateur rather than a profes- 
sional basis. The sharks who make a business of lead- 
ing school children into bookmaking and kindred 
forms of gambling can be interdicted. . 

It is said to be a fact that gambling has become very 
widespread in Great Britain. Once it was peculiarly the 
vice of “gentlemen.” To-day high play and fantastic 
bets are rather unusual among the well to-do ; but the 
passion for gambling has made its way down to the 
workshop and the factory, the cottage and the slums. 
It has assailed the school boys with especial virulence. 
No wonder legislators want to look into the cause of it. 
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The Busy World. 


The Japanese statistical report shows that the im- 
ports from the United States have grown from 6,0v0,- 
000 yen in 1893 to over 62,000,000 yen in 1900, and 
that the United States, which stood sixth in rank in the 
list of countries from which Japan drew her imports in 
1893, is now second in the list, being only exceeded by 
Great Britain. 

It begins with cotton at thirteen millions of dollars, then 
petroleum, iron and steel, machinery, flour, leather, paraf- 
fin, clocks and watches, provisions, wood, chemicals, tobac- 
co, cotton cloth, sugar, in all twenty-nine million dollars. 

Radiant Substances. 

Very few farmers’ boys who have found “‘ fox-fire” in 
the woods supposed that it was a substance to excite 
thought in the minds of chemists, but it, nevertheless, 
has done so; lke the sparks that appear when the cat’s 
back is rubbed the light from decayed wood and sulphate 
of calcium has induced many interrogations. 

M. H. Becqurel in 1896 began investigations in what 
is now termed “ radio-activity.” He found that there 
were many substances which, without any excitation, 
will give out light steadily andconstantly. The salts of 
uranium attracted his attention because when made 
in the dark they glowed with light. 

In 1898 M. Curie, of Paris, found in pitchblende (a 
well-known mineral) two substances which were named 
polonium and radium ; these possess powerful radiant 
powers. These are estimated to be 100,000 times more 
active than uranium, 

This new field is attracting much attention for two 
reasons: first, that light may be produced without any 
waste of substance; second, that they excite radiant 
activity in other substances. 

There is something very curious about the rays that 
emanate from thorium oxide ; they will pass thru thin 
sheets of metal. This substance seems to emit particles 
which, coming in contact with other substances, render 
them radio-active, and this property they maintain for 
several days. 

Some of the radiations can be attracted by bodies 
charged with positive electricity, and act as if they 
were particles charged with negative electricity. The 
rate of radiation is not equal to light—it is about half. 
These radiations (from uranium, polonium, and radium) 
will produce photographs on dry plates, the latter two 
in a few minutes. The effect of these radiations on the 
skin is similar to that of the X-rays; at first there is a 
slight reddening of the skin ; in three or four weeks a 
severe inflammation setsin. A person may be burned 
by radium thru other substances ; some put in a vial and 
carried in the pocket will burn the body thru the cloth 
that intervenes. There is a similarity to the X-rays in 
other particulars, but as we do not know yet what these 
are there is a great field for investigation. 

The new substances exist at present in small quantities 
only ; probably not ten grains of radium in all the chem- 
ists’ laboratories ; many tons of pitchblende are required 
to produce a single grain. 

Tungsten. :, 

Tungsten has been been known for more than one 
hundred years ; it was used in the production of hard 
tool steels. This has created a steady altho small 
demand for the metal. Tungsten is seldom found alone; 
generally it is combined with tin, and it is a matter of 
considerable difficulty to separate the two metals. 
Wolfrain ore is found in Spain and is sent to Germany. 
The ore is first crushed and is then roasted with soda 
with the object of producing tungstate of sodium. This 
substance is leached out; and then, by the addition of 
an acid, the tungstic acid is liberated from the soda and 
separated by a filter press. The tungstic acid, mixed 
with charcoal, is charged into crucibles, which are placed 
in a furnace. Here the oxide is reduced and gradually 
recedes to the bottom of the crucible, whzre it is found 
in a fritted'mass. It is then melted with steel and pro- 
duces the metal used in knives, razors, etc. 
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The Angora Goat. 


Since 1849, when the first Angora goats were brought 
to this country by Dr. James B. Davis, of South Caro- 
lina, who received them as a present from the sultan of 
Turkey, the goat raising has slowly but surely gained a 
standing among the industries of the West, until there are 
now many more than amillion goats in Arizona, New 
Mexico, Texas, California, Idaho, Utah, and Oregon. 

Experts declare that the conditions in the mountain- 
ous regions of Arizona are almost identical with those of 
the province of Angora, Turkey. The summers are 
warm and dry and the winters cold and wet, conditions 
which are conducive to the highest development of the 
goat, in flesh and fleece. 

One company has secured the Cook range of 150,000 
acres in the Mogollon mountains and will put in 50,000 
goats next winter. They intend to increase the land 
holdings until they have 200,C00 or more acres and a herd 
of more than 100,000 goats. The mohair, or wool, is 
worth twice as much as sheep wool, and the flesh is 
sweet, cleanly, and healthful. The goats can browse and 
secure food in the rocky hills where sheep will not ven- 
ture, and they are more hardy than sheep or cattle, be- 
ing better able to stand the extremes of heat and cold. 


Petroleum. 


The walls of Nineveh and Babylon were laid in an 
asphalt mortar much like that used in our streets to-day; 
but asphalt is crude petroleum which has given its kero- 
sene, naphtha, and benzine to the air. So that, long 
before historical times, petroleum existed ; the Chinese, 
Japanese, and Burmes have drawn petroleum fromthe 
ground for ages. The production of it in large quan- 
tities in this country dates from about 1865; it was 
found then in western Pennsylvania. Some time passed 
before it was learned how to refine it. 

The crude petroleum is put into an iron tank which 
has coils of steam pipe to heat it. A low heat drives off 
the naphtha; then more heat the burning oil such as 
‘we buy for lamps; there is left a black pitch. (1) 
The naphtha is then put in a tank and heated and dis- 
titled so as to form three different kinds, the first being 
gasoline, this becomes a vapor at a low heat. (2) The 
kerosene is put in a tank called an “agitator” and sul- 
phuric acid put in and both mixed by means of a strong 
current agitating the fluids. The oil is now nearly white, 
the bottom has the impurities and is thrown away ; the 
rest is washed with water and then barreled. (8) The 
black pitch that was formerly thrown away, has been 
found to be very valuable. It is distilled and paraffine 
oil obtained; this is made cold and then pressed and a 
solid wax obtained, and fine sewing machine oil. The 
wax is made into candles, parlor matches, wax tapers, and 
chewing gum. The black residuum is made into electric 
light pencils. 

One of the most common products of petroleum is 
vaseline; the same substance goes under the name of 
cosmoline and petroleum jelly, because Mr. Cheese- 
borough will not allow his name vaseline to be used by 
others. It is made by evaporating petroleum in a 
vacuum and filtering it thru bone black. 


“Fra Elberto”’ on School Boards. 


In the July number of The Philistine Elbert Hubbard, 
Esq., pays his respects to the school boards he has 
known. Speaking of the teachers he says that they do 
more work for less money than any other class of equal 
intelligence. Whatever they accomplish for the good of 
the schools they do, not with the aid of, but in spite of, 
the school boards. 

“The teachers,” says the Philistine sage, “are cabined, 
cribbed, confined by the grocers, butchers, busy doctors, 
and shyster lawyers who compose the school board, 
which rarely contains a man who either thinks or feels 
or responds to anything but the party lash.” 

True this may be in part, but the picture of existing 
conditions is, it is to be hoped, considerabiy over- 
drawn. 

















Letters, 


A Field for Teachers. 


The erection of a monument to the memory of Jane 
McCrea, who was murdered by the Indians July 27, 1177, 
near Fort Edward, N. Y., arouses the inquiry, “ Why do 
we not do something to perpetuate great events or great 
men?” Ihave told the story of the massacre a great 
many times, have even visited the spot where it took 
place, and yet here cone the Daughters of the Revolu- 
tion to put up the monument instead of the teachers. 

The teachers should be interested in such work be- 
cause it has so great an influence on the formation of 
character ; the locality of striking events has a pow- 
erful influence on human development ; it renders us 
thoughtful. So too are we influenced by the birthplaces 
and residences of noted people. I have visited the spot 
where Milton wrote “ Paradise Lost” and I am better 
for it. I have often thought that the teachers of New 
York city should buy the cottage in Fordham that was 
once occupied by Edgar A. Poe, and suggest it to them. 
I often, while residing in the city, visited the spot and 
was deeply affected. It isa frail building but could be 
kept by care for fifty years. The author of the Raven 
deserves something at our hands. H. O. WEBSTER. 

Newburg. 








Sr 
An Unjust Complaint. 


It is not infrequent that we hear teachers complain 
against the onerous duties of their profession, even to 
the extent of regret that the work was ever entered by 
them. This is especially true of teachers in provincial 
districts where the every move of any one in public life 
is before the eyes of all. The statement is made that 
“one never gets thru” in the teaching profession, that 
it would be far preferable to be engaged in business 
where definite hours and definite results obtain. 

In the first place the teaching profession is not com- 
parable to any other. It is a field of work distinct and 
unique, and he who enters it must expect to hold a dis- 
tinct and special relation to his kind of work and the 
community in which he does it. If he is unwilling to 
assume this obligation he has no business in the field. 
Education is an elusive, general term. It cannot be 
tampered with, but must be approached seriously and 
rightmindedly. No true teacher has a right to complain 
that he “never gets thru ” when he leaves his school-room, 
because the very nature of his work will not allow him. 
The duties of the school-room must be carried beyond it 
to accomplish effectively the work done there. The 
pedagogical phases of this are too well-known, and need 
not be discussed. If he has any intellectual and moral 
appreciation of his work he will never think upon these 
lines at all. It will not occur to him that he is doing 
“extra” work. 

In addition, the parents and other members of his 
community expect, and have a right to expect, an atten- 
tion to their children which no school-room rules can 
limit. They expect a social and personal consideration 
which is but natural and cannot be dissociated from the 
work of “teaching school.” All intellectual processes 
lead to moral and ethical distinctions, and true educa- 
tion must produce the manifestations in both pupil and 
teacher. The community has a right to expect from 
the teacher in the first place that his life and habits shall 
be above reproach. If he professes to be an instructor 
of youth he.dare not oppose public criticism. The eyes 
of all are justly upon him. He is a power in a commun- 
ity, his judgments are standard to many, and he dare not 
violate a sacred trust. It is a rare opportunity. These 
things must necessarily be, and if he is unwilling to ac- 
ret all aspects of the work, he has no right to enter the 

eld. 

No doubt this tendency of the profession is the very 
cause of an inclination on the part of the men to use the 
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work as an avenue to something “better ;” on the part 
of the women, to tide over a few years until marriage. 
These things should not be : legislation, public sentiment, 
the co-operation of educated men and more effective 
training of teachers can do much toelevate the attractions 
and benefits of the work, but the responsibility in the 
main rests with the man or woman who professes to 
** teach.” 

A man can teach, or he cannot. There is no alterna- 
tive. If he can, he will never discuss these questions 
with himself, his ambitions for easier circumstances will 
not exist. His very ability carries with it the implica- 
tion of sympathetic co-operation of intellect, emotion, 
and volition. He will not complain that he “never gets 
thru,” because he will not want to. His business has 
indefinite restrictions, he deals with wholly intangible 
things, and it is unscientific that he can ever do enough. 
Pupils, parents, community expect unlimited considera- 
tions from him, and, because it is the way of the world, 
it must necessarily be. If he is true to himself he will 
not shirk his obligations. _ MILNOR DOREY. 


SF 
August Wild Flowers. 


Among the flowers that August displays before us so 
fearlessly, often so stately and alwaysso glowing in color, 
the rose mallow is one of the most beautiful. It slowly 
unfolds its pink banner-like petals during this month 
and admits the eager bee or the light-footed butterfly to 
its store of goldenpollen. It is one of those many plants 
that glows with the maturity and fulfillment of the re- 
tiring and satisfied summer. It is a native of salt mead- 
ows, but will grow anywhere in moist soil. I have seen 
it tower as high as eight feet. It well deserves its name 
as it is not unlike the wild rose in form and color. 

The purple gerardia now begins to brighten the low- 
lying ground along the Atlantic coast, and also the 
shores of the Great Lakes. It sometimes makes the 
sandy fields of New England and Long Island become a 
vivid mass of color owing to their delicate blossoms. 
While it does not have the dignity of the rose mallow it 
has a peculiar piquant, airy grace that wins its way to 
one’s attention. 

The milkweed grows beside every country road and is 
known to everybody ; the youngest child knows that it 
exudes a liquid like milk, except for its peculiar varnish. 
It is a native plant. The pods are always gathered by 
children and the cotton taken out. This has been woven 
into strong cloth, but it has not the strength of fiber of 
real cotton. There are several members of the milk- 
weed family, among them the butterfly weed is the most 
ornamental. Its flower clusters make the sandy meadows 
glow with orange tints that equal anything in the 
tropics. The country people call it pleurisy root and 
fancy it is a good medicine. It deserves cultivation. 
At the centennial a bed of these flowers brought over 
from Holland attracted great attention. 

The meadow beauty grows in profusion in many parts 
of New England ; it has large pink or lavender flowers, 
and much resembles the evening primrose ; it is found 
in marshes and also sandy fields. 

The purple loosestrife loves the marshes. It is the 
flower Shakespeare describes in Hamlet under the name 
of “long purples,” “of crow-flowers, nettles, daisies, and 
long purples”—the flowers poor Ophelia put into the 
“ fantastic garlands” before she drowned herself. _ It is 
a plant that is of great interest to botanists because of 
the differing forms of some of the organs. 

There are 120 different kinds of aster in the United 
States and most of them are purple in color. The sea- 
side variety is a most lovely plant ; the ray flowers are 
fully an inch long,:and it keeps blooming down into 
November. It loves the full rays of the sun and turns 
toward him, like the sunflower, all thru the day. The 
asters and the golden-rod make the roadside glorious 
in August and September. 

Jack-in-the-pulpit now bears aloft a bunch of bright 
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scarlet berries ; the root has become a veritable turnip, 
both of which the Indians were accustomed to eat when 
cooked. 

There are many other showy plants that will flower in 
August and September, among them boneset (known to 
the Indians as ague weed and gathered by all households ; 
it is a standard remedy for the “grip”), grass of Parnas- 
sus,*butter-and-eggs, bouncing-bet, and St. Johns-wort (for- 
merly gathered on St. John’s eve and hung at the doors 
and windows to keep away evil spirits and thunder), 
moth mullein, yellow fringed orchis—but there is not room 
for one-tenth of them and I cease. 

Saratoga Spa. RUEBEN WALWORTH. 


SF 
A Noticeable Thing. 


It has been a thing I began to be aware of years ago 
that those of my assistants who read an educational pa- 
per were of a different sort from the rest. I was at that 
time an assistant myself; a colleague seemed to have 
the confidence of the principal in a remarkable degree ; 
at meetings (“consults” we called them) his opinion 
was sought and usually followed ; in short, he wasa man 
of ideas on education. Visiting his room one evening I 
saw a pile of papers and found they were numbers of 
THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 

I turned them over and took a few numbers home ; on 
reading them I discovered the source of my colleague’s 
inspiration. I became a subscriber myself. Not long 
after I was at the head of a school with three assistants; 
one of them was unusually helpful in the general man- 
agement and I found she was a reader of an educational 
paper. 

In my experience the thing to be feared in an assis- 
tant teacher is “dry rot.” I had at one time a woman 
assistant who was a graduate of the Trenton normal 
school and who had scholarship enough but who had 
fallen into a mechanical way that was really injurious to 
the pupils. I called on her and found her busy painting 
china ; she said she had painted 140 pieces! Of course, 
after school hours. Then I saw why she was such a 
“bag of sawdust,” as Supt. Jones terms such teachers. 
She was dropped at the end of a year; she gota place 
in Kansas City and was “ dropped” there. 

This reminds me of a clergyman who (so it was said) 
used to put his hand, on Sunday morning, into his barrel 
of sermons and get out a couple; his deacons fell asleep 
and when reproved replied ; “Heard it all before, no 
use staying awake; give us something new.” Eternal 
freshness is the price to pay for success in teaching. 

Elmira. E. G. COLVILLE. 


aa 
College or Normal Graduates. 


Beginning perhaps twenty-five years ago a desire 
seemed to spring up, among young women to become 
college graduates. As the years progressed the desire 
seemed to increase until now there are alarge number. 
Of course these graduates do not want to engage in 
housekeeping, they turn to teaching. A long enough 
time has elapsed to show whether the young woman has 
done well to spend four years in college rather than two 
years in a normal school. 

The schools that have tried women graduates from a 
college are by no means enthusiastic over them. ‘In the 
first place there is a tendency to be bookish, a tendency 
also observable in men who are graduated from college ; 
they want to hear classes, in the studies they pursued in 
- college, in classics, in mental or moral philosophy, in 
algebra or geometry ; to teach grammar, history, and 
botany seems to be a poor way for a college graduate to 
spend her time. They are book worshipers, their in- 
terest is in books and not in humanity. 

Then, again, they manifest disappointment to find, 
that paying places are not immediately offered them; 
they have heard of graduates getting $1,000 immediately 
and they set that as their figure. The truth is, that 
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while good teachers are, indeed, wanted it by no means 
follows that college graduates are, unless it can be shown 
conclusively that they are good teachers. Unfortu- 
nately, school boards do not feel sanguine that the col- 
lege graduate is certain to be a success in teaching at 
the outset. 

The really great things to be taught are English, 
computation, the world, andconduct. All great teachers 
have been great in teaching these subjects. A college 
graduate of 1900 is recalled who declared she would 
only teach English literature ; but as only one pupil in 
1,000 (or perhaps 10,000) studies that subject she is yet 
without a place. She had prepared a dozen lectures 
and having read them to enthusiastic friends thought 
they would certainly produce an impression in a school. 

The school official who understands his business will 
tell you that it is very hard to find good teachers of 
English and arithmetic—and that among women there are 
few who can teach the latter decently. It seems to be 
a tradition among college girls that one’s hand-writing 
should be atrocious ; this was once an affectation among 
college men but that day has passed. The ability to write 
a neat letter is beyond the ability of most college girls. 
In a letter from a Smith college graduate, in a sprawl- 
ing hand (going from the first page to the fourth, then 
at right angles on the second and third) the expression 
occurred “and all of that ilk;” the official took this 
home to his wife and asked her opinion of the person 
who wrote it. Neither could understand the meaning 
and were prejudiced against her by the rude scrawl that 
appeared on the page ; the opinion was unanimous, “She 
does not know how to write a letter.” 

Another unfortunate thing has been the contempt felt 
by the college girl for the art of teaching ; like -the 
college man she has felt that a knowledge of the subject 
was the all in all—byt the latter has begun to realize 
and correct his mistake. In the kindergarten it is the 
subject himself that is to be grasped and molded. 
Subject matter is only valuable as it can be employed to 
mold the nature of the human being. Inthe elementary 
school, subject matter makes its appearance, and it is 
selected and used to enable the human being to under- 
stand the world he is in. But how few of the college 
graduates consider the real end of all teaching—the 
formation of character. To teach so that young per- 
sons can recite what is in a book is a comparatively easy 
thing. 

The normal school graduate has the advantage of 
having aimed all the time at a place in a primary or 
grammar school. She studies to be able to teach not 
merely her lessons in that place. The normal school, in 
its apprenticeship of fifty years, has learned what is €x- 
pected of it—it aims to teach the art and science of 
teaching. The college president who was asked by a 
student whether there was not a science and art in 
teaching, and who replied, “Not at all, sir; you have 
merely to have your pupils learn what you have learned, 
only be thorough,” was a good representative of the 
college attitude towards teaching. The normal school 
principal who said to the graduating class, “If no more 
is done than to hear the lesson, no matter if it be per- 
fectly recited, then your work will be a failure,” repre- 
sented truly the attitude of the genuine normal schocl 
toward teaching. 

But there are many college graduates who obtain 
special training; I have met with them at Marthas 
Vineyard, a school of remarkable merit. Gradually the 
truth is becoming apparent that teaching is not the six- 
penny business it has been supposed to be and that it 
requires good—yes, the best intellects to accomplish the 
objects aimed at. It is not college training that I make 
objection to, but the reliance upon thatalone ; there is 
a science of humanity good to be involved, not referred 
to, in the curriculum. HERBERT OSBORN. 

Trenton. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla builds up a broken down system. 
gins its work right, that is, on the blood. 





It be- 
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The Gducational Outlook. 


Memorial to Jane McCrea. 


Jane McCrea Chapter of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution, of Fort Edward, unveiled a memorial to Jane 
McCrea, who was massacred by the Indians July 27, 1777, on 
July 27, by the D. A, R., near Fort Edward, N. Y. The memo- 
rial is in the form of a poy twelve feet high and six feet 
Square at the base, of rough blue-stone. On one side is a 
polished stone tablet bearing this inscription : 

“Memorial to Jane McCrea, massacred near this spot by the 
ee July 27,1777. Erected by Jane McCrea Chapter, D. 








I t stands about fifty feet from the spot where it is generally 
believed she was slain, and it is surrounded by an iron fence. 


Manual Training in Rochester Schools. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y.—In reorganizing the school course Supt. 
C. B. Gilbert has given a great deal of attention to manual 
training. His plan of work is of considerable general interest 
and may be briefly outlined thus: 

Manual training will be provided for the entire period 
between the kindergarten and the high school. The children of 
the first, second. third, and fourth grades will do work in clay, 

aper, cardboard, wood, and cane weaving. As the aim is to 

ring into use the larger co-ordinations of brain and hand, the 
articles made will be simple and capable of being finished in a 
short time. 

The constructive work of the fifth and sixth grades will be 
done in the regular class-rooms, each pupil being supplied with 
a desk tray containing the outfit of tools. The pupils will use 
materials for weaving and basketry and will make such arti- 
cles as boxes, covers for written work, portfolios, small baskets 
and other things of leather, cloth, and wood. 

The manual instruction in the seventh, eighth, and ninth 
grades will be given at five manual training centers. Each 
center will be furnished with proper work benches and the ac- 
companyingtools. The pupils will construct objects in which 
cloth, leather, brass, copper, tin, Venetian iron, and several 
kinds of wood will be used. 

Thruout the grades all possible latitude will be afforded the 
“onto for the use ot individual ideas regarding the objects to 

e made, and their form, size, and decoration. 


School Shades Cause Dispute. 

MILWAUKEE, WIS.—The Irish say, jocularly, that the inter- 
diction of green window shades by the committee of the school 
board isa rank insult to their nationality, inspired by Teutonic 
malice. Dr. Joseph A. Bach, oculist and aurist, insists that the 
substitution of cream shades in place of the green was a great 
mistake ; that black and white and their gray combinations are 
the only hues that should be used in school-room decorations. 
All colored surfaces, he says, are fatiguing to theeye. Meantime 
Drs. Kissling and Schneider, of the school board, maintain that 
they did right in selecting cream color. 


Some Ohio Superintendencies. 


Mr. H. L. Frank, formerly of Fostoria, has been called to 
Marion. Mr. J. A. Culler, of Kenton, goes to Bowling Green; 
succeeded at Kenton by J. C. Conway. Anna gets Charles A. 
Sager, of Jackson Center; doubtless she will keep him. W. 
H. Kemper is the new man at Pemberton. Sunbury has E. P. 
Durrant, of Thornville, and Germantown draws C. W. Mc- 
Clure, of Oxford. C.E. Woolford leaves Ft. Tipton, Colo., 
to be superintendent at Seven Mile. J. M. Richardson is in 
charge at McConnelsville, having left Canton. 


The Spindle City Vacation Schools. 


LOWELL, Mass —The exhibition of vacation school work 
was held at the Edson school Aug.14. It attracted no little 
attention from the public and reflected great credit upon 
the principal, Miss Sarah E. Scales. 

It is the judgment of all concerned that the summer classes 
have been an unqualified success. The gensral plan has been 
to try in the vacation school those things which are not taken 
up in term time in order that the summer work should not 
seem in any way to be burdensome. The first half hour of 
each day was devoted to patriotic songs, with surprising re- 
sults in improvement of the children’s singing. 

The boys took great interest in the class in cane-seating 
under Mr. Mahoney. Some of them would work after lessons 
at it until they had to be turned away. 

The sewing department for little girls was in charge of Miss 
Mary T. Hassett. The children were allowed to carry home 
the various articles they made—dol!s, and elephants, and flat- 


iron holders, and the like. The work in drawing and basket-. 


making under Miss Lizzie M. Hadley was excellent, as was 
the kindergarten work under Miss Clotida Delaney. Among 
pictures shown were several remarkable representations of a 
signal defeat administered by the Edson school nines to the 
Auburn Blues of Chapel Hill. 

A complete model of the Edson school in paper rep- 
resents a very ambitious attempt. Many of the children 
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constructed georgeous paper kites which they are now flying 
on the South common. j 

It is the opinion ot Miss Scales that next summer will see 
additional vacation classes. One in the Lakeview avenue dis- 
trict beyond the Aiken bridge is an imperative necessity. 


Revised Schedule in Buffalo. 


Supt. H. P. Emerson has sent to the board of aldermen a 
scheme for salaries of teachers in accordance with resolutions 
made by the common council last April. He would have the 
following schedule in force: 

Twenty-three high school teachers, one at $1,700, six at $1,600 
each, two at $1,250 each, two at $1,200 each, one at $1,100, four 
at $1,000 each, one at $900; two supervisors, one supervisor of 
grammar grades at $2,000, one supervisor of primary grades at 
$2,000, twenty-two kindergarten teachers, one director at $1.000, 
twelve teachers at $6co each, one teacher at $450, three teachers 
at $400, two teachers at $350 each, three teachers at $300 ; four 
music teachers, one director at $1,600, one teacher at $1,550, two 
teachers at $1,200 each; one director of penmanship at $1,600, 
four drawing teachers, one director at $1,600 three teachers at 
$750 each; four manual training teachers, one director at $1,600, 
one teacher at $900, one teacher at $750, one teacher at $700 ; ten 
sewing teachers one director at $900, nine teachers at $600 each ; 
one director of physical culture at $900; two truant school 
teachers, one principal at $1,200, one teacher at $600 ; ten orphan 
asylum teachers, three at $700 each, seven at $600 éach. 


we 
New York City. 


Ex-Mayor William R. Grace has given $10,coo to Fordham 
college, the income to create six memorial scholarships to Rev. 
Father P. F. Dealy, for many years elygesnece of the college. 
These scholarships will be awarded by competitive examina- 
tions, and will entitle the holders to the advantages of the col- 
lege for eight years, embracing the four years’ course in the 
high school or academic department, and the four years’ col- 
lege course leading to the degree of bachelor of arts. 


Dr. T. D. Wood, lately professor of hygiene and organic 
training at the Leland Stanford, Jr., university, comes to 
Teachers college to take a similar position. 


Bronx residents in the neighborhood of the new high school 
at Boston road and 166th street are still grumbling at the action 
of the board of education in calling the school “ The Peter 
Cooper high school.”. Almost everybody appears to want to 
have the school named after Gouverneur Morris. Even those 
residents who bear the name of Cooper are said to be parti- 
sans of the Morris nomenclature. 


Strike on School Settled. 

The strike on the girls’ high school, now erecting in 114th 
street,has been happily settled, and the iron-workers, who have 
been out since about June 1, have returned to work. 

This strike wasa peculiar one. It was started to compel 
the contractor, P. J. Walsh, to cease buying his terra cotta 
from non-union factories. Every piece of terra cotta work was 
already in place on the building before the strike began and 
the men who went out had nothing whatever to do with hand- 
ling the material affected. The completion of the building 
will have been delayed at least a month. 


Brooklyn Vacation Schools. 

These schools under the direction of Associate Supt. John 
H. Haaren have done remarkably well. The attendance at the 
eighteen playgrounds for the last week showed an aggregate of 
59,597 with an average daily attendance of 9,933. The number 
of visitors has been very large. 


Death of Stephen Ballard. 

The founder of the Ballard school for negroes died at his 
home in Brooklyn, Aug. 12. Mr. Ballard, who was a wealthy 
manufacturer of leather belting, was an enthusiastic supporter 
of Southern education. Besides the school which bears his 
name he contributed liberally to the support of schools at Sal- 
isbury, N. C., Tugaloo, Miss., and Berea, Ky. 


Building Department’s Juoket. 

The employees of the building department held their annual 
summer picnic at College Point, August 17. Nearly 1,300 
persons sat down to steamed clams. The athletic feature of 
the day’s outing was a ball game between the Manhatten de- 
partment and the Brooklyn department, umpired by Pres. 
Charles E. Robertson, of the Brooklyn school board. joan 
those present were Supt. C. B. J. Snyder, Deputies Ross an 
Collins, and Commissioner Patrick White, of Queens. 
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cinnati, O., succeeds Miss Kate Watkins 
in the department of art; and Miss Clara 
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M. Austin becomes teacher of English for 
a year, in the place of Miss Mary P. With- 
erbee, who takes a year of study and rest. 

CHICOPEE, MAss.—Mr. John C. Gray, 
whe five years ago succeeded M. Walter 
P. Beckwith as superintendent at Adams, 
has been elected superintendent in the 
place of Mr. Brodeur, who goes to the 
Westfield normal. Mr. Gray is a graduate 
of Dartmouth, class of ’78, and before his 
election at Adams, he had a successful ex- 
eee as principal and superintendentin 

ansas. 

SPENCER, Mass.—Miss Chapin, who 
lately resigned her position in the Belcher- 
town high school, has been elected teacher 
of languages and literature in the high 


27,499,719.25 school here. 
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B. Lewis, M.D., Medical Director and Adjuster. 
Hiram J. Messenger, Actuary. 


GREENFIELD, MAss.—Miss Julia M. 
Wright has been elected teacher in the 
kindergarten, to succeed Miss Mabel 
Blake resigned, who has been in the kin- 
dergarten since its opening. 

AMHERsT, Mass.—Prof. T. C. Estes, of 
Amherst college,has been elected professor 
of Mathematics in Rochester university. 

WEBSTER, MAss.—Mr. W. A. Lackey, 
for the past two years teacher of the class- 


$1,270,172.92 
4,789,685.00 
1,165,244.44 


4,688,688. 18 











ics and mathematics in Pawtucket, R. I., 
high school, has been elected principal of 
the high school and superintendent of 





New England Notes. 


Boston, Mass.—Mr. J. Y. Bergen, for the past twelve years 
instructor in botany in the English high school, has tendered 
his resignation to take effect on Sept.1. Previous to his ap- 
pointment in the English high, Mr. Bergen was for two years 
teacher of science in the Boston Latin school, and earlier, he 
was for some years principal of the Peabody high school. 
Mr. Bergen sails for Europe early in September, where he 
plans to remain for a number of years, perhaps permanently, 
taking up his residence at Naples. 


The Frye school, Prof. L. F. Griffin, principal, which has 
occupied rooms at the corner of Massachusetts avenue and 
Boylston street for the past year, has leased the rooms in 
Trinity Court just vacated by the Volkman school, and will 
move into them early in September. These rooms furnish very 
desirable quarters, with especially good laboratory facilities, 
and are conducive to the prosperity of the school. 


St. John’s seminary, Brighton, where so many Catholics 
are educated for the priesthood, will begin the next year under 
a new president. The Very Rev. John B. Hogan, S. S., who 
has been the president, left for France in June for his health, 
and while somewhat improved is not able to resume his duties. 
The Very Rev. Daniel E. Maher, S.S., of Baltimore, bas been 
appointed to succeed him. Dr. Maher is one of the few Amer- 
ican priests who have become members of the Sulpician Con- 

regation. He pursued a classical course at St. Charles col- 
ege, Maryland, and then studied philosophy at St, Mary’s sem- 
inary in Baltimore. He afterwards studied in Europe for six 
years, joining the Sulpician Fathers at Issy, France. On his 
return, after receiving the degree of dector both in philosphy 
and theology, he taught philosophy in the seminary for several 
years, when he was transferred to St. Mary’s seminary, Balti- 
more, from which he now returns te Brighton as president. 

REVERE, MaAss.—Mr. Frank P. Morse has been elected 
principal of the new high school to be opened in September. 
Only a single class is to be admitted to the school this year, 
and another next, thus requiring three years to complete the 
full organization of the classes. 

TewxksBury, Mass.—Mr. Albert E. Kingsbury has been 
elected superintendent of schools for the district consisting of 
Tewksbury, Tyngsboro, Dracut, and North Reading. r 
Kingsbury was superintendent at Cumberland, R. I., last year, 

Quincy, Mass.—Mr. Frederick W. Plummer, for several 
years [paces of the Murdock school, Winchendon, has been 
elected principal of the Woodward institute. 

Hupson, Mass.—Mr. David Gibbs, a graduate of Harvard 
in 1898, has been appointed division superintendent in the 
Philippines, at a salary of $2,200. He has been the superin- 
tendent of the Hudson-Croton district for two years. He isa 
native of Kingwood, N.J., and was for a time a student in 
Rutgers scientific school. He is to sail from San Francisco 
about the middle of August. 

AUBURNDALE, MAss.—Mr. George F. Jewett, for the last 
twelve years principal of the Rayen school, Youngstown, O. 
has been elected associate principal of Lasell seminary, and 
entered upon his duties August 1. Other changes in the school 
faculty are as follows: Miss Evelyn Bates, A.B., becomes 
yeacher of Latin and Greek; Miss Mary A. Maullikin, of Cin- 





schools here. He isa native of Boston. 


HADLEY, Mass.—The alumni association of Hopkins acad- 
—_ held a general reunion on the afternoon of July 31, with 
Bishop F. D. Huntington presiding, and President Seeley, of 
Smith college, one of the speakers. This academy is one of 
the oldest schools in Massachusetts, having been founded by 
gifts from Gov. Edward Hopkins, of the colony of Con- 
necticut. 

BROCKTON, MAss.—Miss Sarah J. Pettee, whose recent 
death is generally mourned in this city, was for thirty-four 
years a teacher in the high school. She was arare woman and 
exerted an influence over her pupils which had much todo 
with making them strong men and women. She saw the place 
change from a small village to a flourishing city. 


WEsT Boytston, Mass.—Mr. Edgar P. Neal, a graduate 
of Colby college, class of ’93, has been elected principal of the 
high school. Mr. Neal has been submaster in Brigham acad- 
emy, Bakersfield, Vt. 

WAKEFIELD, MAss.—Miss Alice E. Merrill, of Dover, 
Me., for the past two years assistant in the Ayer high school has 
been elected assistant in the Wakefield high school. 

RuMFORD FALLS, ME.—Miss Mildred A. Whittemore, for 
many years a teacher in the Hallowell high school, has been 
elected a teacher in the high school in this place and has ac- 
cepted. 

LEWISTON, Me.—The trustees of Bates college have elected 
Dr. C. W. A. Veditz, professor of sociology, to succeed Dr. C. 
M. Geer, who resigned a few weeks since to accept a prefes- 
sorship in the Hartford theological seminary. Dr. Veditz has 
made a specialty of history, economics, and sociology, and has 

ublished a number of articles upon sociological subjects. He 

as spent about ten years studying in European universities, 
having been at Berlin, Leipsic, and Paris, and he received his 
degree of Ph.D. at Halle, where he was made a private docent. 
Miss Caroline E. Libby, of Pittsfield, a graduate of this year, 
has been elected assistant instructor in French and German. 
This is the first appointment of a lady to the faculty of the col- 
lege. Miss Josephine B. Neal, of this place, has been elected 
assistant in physics to aid Prof. A. L. Clark, making the sec- 
ond woman on the faculty. Both of these ladies were gradu- 
ated in June. 

Bar HARBOR, ME.—Mr. A. M. Thomas, principal of the 
Ricker classical institute, has been elected principal of the 
high school. 

PokTLAND. Mzt.—Mr. Simon M. Hamlin, a graduate of Bow- 
doin college in 1900, principal of the Greeley institute at Cum- 
berland, has been elected principal of the South Portland high 
school. Before — college, Mr. Hamlin graduated at the 
Gorham normal school and taught for several years in high 
schools at Gorham, Raymond, and other places. 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass.—During all the time of his service, 
President Eliot has attended to the administrative details of 
Harvard university himself, with no secretary. There has been 
such a steady increase of routine work in the office that the 
authorities have determined to give the president some relief, 
and Mr. Jerome D. Greene, a member of the class of ’96, and 
for a time correspondent of the Boston Herald, has been 
selected as secretary. His appointment will doubtless be con- 
firmed by the corporation in September.’ Mr. Greene is now 
the editor of the Bu/ietin, the weekly organ of the graduates. 
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Boston, Mass.—Archbishop Williams, 
has assigned Rev. John B. Peterson to the 
chair of history in St. John’s college, 
Brighton. Mr. Peterson is a native ot 
Salem and has just completed two years of 
special study at the academy, Paris, 

rance. 

SALEM, Mass.—Mr. Harry F. Sears, for 
the past two years assistant in the high 
school, has resigned to accepta better po- 
sition in Somervilie. This 1s the second 
time within a year that Somerville has 
drawn upon the Salem high school for a 
teacher. 

WELLESLEY, Mass.—The college will 
be materially benefited by the bequests of 
Mrs. Louise Frisbee, late of New York. 
There is first a direct legacy of $5,000 for 
a scholarship, giving the preference to a 
Connecticut woman, but limiting its as- 
signment to a native American from a 
Northern state. Then the sum of $17,000 
is given towards the endowment of a pro- 
fessorship of political economy. And, 
finally, any sum remaining over from the 
estate after al] direct bequests are paid is 
to be divided equally between Vassar and 
Wellesley colleges, and it is believed that 
the college will realize a considerable sum 
from this last provision. Mrs. Frisbee 
was known as a shrewd speculator on 
Wal street. 


ORLEANS, Mass.—Supt. S. H. Chace 
has resigned his position and has been 
succeeded by Mr. Frank H. Hill as super- 
intendent ot schools for the district con- 
sisting of Orleans, Bruster, Eastham, and 
Harwich. Mr. Hill was formerly superin- 
tendent at Rockland, Me. 


LOWELL, Mass —Miss Mabel C. Bragg 
has been elected teacher of English in the 
state normal school. Miss Bragg was form- 
erly a teacher in the Rhode Island normal 
school. 

BLACKSTONE, MAss.—Miss Jennie E. 
Wier, who lately resigned her position as 
assistant in the high school, will be suc- 
ceeded by Miss Annie Leahey, of Bridge- 
water. 


WINTHROP, MaAss.—Mr. Charles A. 
Crowell, Jr., has been elected assistant in 
the high school. He is a native of Everett 
and a graduate of Harvard. 


LEICESTER, MaAss.—Miss Laura H. 
Robbins has been elected principal of the 
Cherry Valley grammar school, succeeding 
Mr. Charles D. Hart, who has gone to the 
Ph lippines. i 

Hupson, MAss.—Miss Gertrude B. 
MacDonald has been elected teacher of 
English and Latin in the high school. She 
was for five years assistant in the high 
school at Richmond, Maine. 

LEWISTON, ME.—Mr. R. H. Tukey, a 
graduate of Bates, class of ’98, has been 
elected to the position in the department 
of Latin, made vacant by the resignation 
of Prof. Fred. A. Knapp. Mr. Tukey has 
been pursuing post-graduate studies at 
Harvard for the last year. 

EXETER, N. H.—Not only is Mr. 
Charles H. Clark to have the charge of the 
new Dunbar hall for young boys at Phil- 
lips academy, and he also becomes a mem- 
ber of the taculty, having received an ap- 
pointment as instructor in Latin and mathe- 
matics. Mr. Clark was graduated from 
Bowdoin college in 1876, and he then 
studied in Germany and France. He has 
been principal of the high school at Rock- 
land, Me.; of the Punchard reef school, 
Andover, Mass., and of Sanborn seminary 
at Kingston. He organized this last 
school, being the first principal. He has 
ample qualifications for his new position. 

Dover, N. H.—The board of education 
has refused to accept the resignation of 
Miss Sarah L. Hallam, of the Sawyer 
grammar school, and has appointed a com- 
mittee to persuade her to withdraw it and 
remain in the school. Miss Hallam has 
taught in the public schools of this city 
for more than forty years, and it is grati- 
fying that her labors and very marked suc- 








cess have won so decided an expression of 
appreciation. Such steps by school boards 
go far towards preventing teachers from 
passing the dead line. 

COLLINSVILLE, CoNnn.--Mr. Harlow 
Godard, who has been principal of the 
graded school at Plainville for the past 
two years, has been appointed principal 
of the high school, 

New BritTAIn, ConN.—Miss Emily J. 
Parker, teacher of English in the state 
normal school, has resigned because of ill 
health, and Miss Ada Harding, assistant, 
has also resigned. Four new teachers have 
been secured, Miss Edith L. Risley, a 
graduate of the school in ’97, and of Wes- 
leyan university this year; Miss Josephine 
Pinney, a graduate of Mt. Holyoke. ‘99% 
Miss Grace Stowe and Miss Alice Clark, 
graduates of the normal school, in 1900. 

The vacancy in the commercial depart- 
ment of the high school has been filled by 
the election of Miss Jennie E. Miles, of 
Bristol. Miss Miles is the daughter of 
Rev. T. M. Miles, and she is a graduate 
of Mt. Holyoke, and of the Morse business 
college, in Hartford. She has taught in 
the Booth preparatory and commercial 
school, New Haven, since her graduation. 

PLAINVILLE, MaAss.—Mr. Francis W. 
Clapp, of the Burritt school, New Britain, 
has been engaged as principal of the grad- 
ed school. Mr. ae is a graduate of the 
normal school at Bridgewater, Mass., and 
has been in the Burritt school for four 
years. Previous to that, he was for two 
years the principal of a school in Niantic. 

WATERIVLLE, ME.—Prof. A. L. Lane 
has resigned the chair of mathematics in 
Coburn classical institute, after several 
years of successful service. 

PiymoutH, N. H.—Mr. Thomas H. 
Clark, Ph.D., of Clark university, has been 
appointed teacher of physics and chemis- 
try in the state normal school, Mr. A. J. 
Knowlton has been elected teacher of 
mathematics and geography ; and Miss 
Virginia Spencer, Ph.D., of Zurich, teach- 
er of history and English. 

ATKINSON, N. H.--Mr. Oliver B. Loud, 
formerly principal of the Atkinson acad- 
emy, and later the principal of the high 
school at Dartmouth, Mass., has been 
appointed instructor in Straight univers- 
ity, New Orleans, La. 

PROVIDENCE, R. I.—Prof. Camillo Von 
Klenge, Ph.D., of the University of 
Chicago, has been appointed professor of 
Germanic languages and literature in 
Brown university. He was graduated from 
Harvard in 1886, and then taught for a 
year in the University school, Chicago. 
After several years study in Germany at 
Berlin and Marburg, he received the de- 
gree of Ph.D. at Marburg in 1890, and 
soon after became instructor in Romance 
languages at Cornell. He has been in- 
structor and assistant professor of German 
in Chicago university, since 1893. 

WATERBURY, MASS.—Miss Isabelle G. 
White, a teacher in the Hartford high 
school, has been elected assistant in the 
Waterbury high school, and has accepted. 


BRISTOL, ConN:—Miss Clara Gomber 
has resigned her position in the hig 
school, after a year and a half of service to 
accept a position as teacher in Boston. 





General Debility 


Day in and out there is that feeling of 
weakness that makes a burden ef itself, 

Food does not strengthen, 

Sleep does not refresh. 

It is bard to do, hard to bear, what 
should be easy, —Vvitality is on the ebb, and 


the whole system suffers. 
For this condition take 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


It vitalizes the blood, gives vigor and tone 
to all the organs and functions, and ig 
positively unequalled for all run-down or 
debilitated conditions. 


HOOoD’s PILLS cure constipation, 25 cents. 


Pears’ 


Its least virtue is that it lasts 
sO. 
Soap is for comfort and clean- 
liness, 
Pears’ soap cleanliness—per- 
fect cleanliness and comfort. 
Sold all over the world. 
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Insurance and Annuities... 1,1 41,497,888 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company issues 
every form of policy at the lowest rates com- 
mensurate with safety. 


REPORT CARDS 


We have several popular kinds and would like to 
send yousamples. Werecommend 


Kellogs’s Report Cards, 
60 cts. per 100. 
Combination Report and Promotion Blank, 
80 ets. per 100. 


We also have Edward’s, Knapp’s, Sims’, Chicago 
and Colored Report Oards. Samples on request 


E., L, KELLOGG & CO,, 
61 East Ninth Street = = NEW YORK. 


Our new Teachers’ Catalog sent free on 
requ st. EL. KELLOGG & CoO., 
61 E. oth St., New York 
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Praises Pyramid 
Pile Cure. 


Mrs, Aaron Medron, of Savannah, Ga. 
writes: 

“T had piles and rectal trouble for years 
until it was unbearable any longer. As I 
had often seen Pyramid Pile Cure adver- 
tised I determined to try it and for two 
years have never ceased to congratulate 
myself that I did so, for I have been en- 
tirely cured of rectal troubles and two 
packages of the Pyramid did it.” 

The Pyramid Pile Cure contains no co- 
caine, opium, nor any injurious drug what- 
ever, and is absolutely safe, painless, and 
never fails to cure piles in any form. 

Druggists sell full sized treatment of 
this remedy for 50 cents. 








BEST and Most Economi- 
cal COFFEE GROWN } 33¢. 


Requires only two- 
thirds the regular 
quantity. 

Always packed in 
absolutely One- 
Pound Air-Tight 
trade-mark bags, 
which preserves the 
strength and flavor 











for any length of 
time, even after it 
has been opened. 
Good Drinking Coffees......12c. and 15c. 
Very Fine Coffees........... 18c. and 20c. 
Formosas, Oolongs, Mixed, Cey- 
TE AS lons, Japans, English Breakfasts, 
Young Hyson, Gunpowders, Im- 
perials, and Assams. 
30c., 35c., and 50c. per lb. 

We make a speciaity of Selling the Finest 
Fancy Eigin Creamery 
BUTTER AT COST 
All Orders by Mail or Telephone (2451 Cortlandt) 
will receive prompt attention. 

THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
31 and 33 Vesey Street, 

P. O. Box 29. Oor. Church St. NEW YORK, 














At the End of Your Journey you will find ita 
great convenience to go right over to 


THE GRAND UNION HOTEL, 


Fourth Ave., 41st and 42d Sts. 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, New Yor 


Central for Shopping and Theatres. 
Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot free. 


Rooms, $1.00 per day and Upwards. 


AN AGENT WANTED 


IN EVERY COUNTY AND EVERY OITY 
IN THE UNITED STATES FOR 


Relloga’s « Teachers’ « Libraries 


Terms Liberal. Write at Once. 
E. L. Ketioce & Co., 61 E. 9th St., NewYork 








CONSUMPTION 








The position of sub-master in the high 
school has been abolished, giving Principal 
Cookingham, the entire charge of the 
school again. Miss Edna Smith, of Clin- 
ton, for four years a teacher in the Guil- 
ford high school, has been elected princi- 
pal’s assistant in the Hill school, to suc- 
ceed Miss Brockway, resigned; Miss Ella 
F, Barker, of New Britain, succeeds Miss 
Bailey, and Miss Anna P. Clow, of Terry- 
ville, succeeds, Miss Balby, in the same 
school. 

GREENWICH, CONN.—Miss Clara P. 
Searle, for several years a teacher in this 
town, has resigned to accept a position 
as teacher of English and Latin in the 
Brooklyn Polytechnic institute. 

HANFORD, CONN.—Miss Caroline S. 
Allen has resigned her position in the Ar- 
senal school, and will return to her home 
in Brooklyn. 

Boston, MAss.—Miss' Mary J. Garland, 
one of the oldest kindergartners in Boston, 
died at Framingham, August 1. She had 
been in kindergarten work since 1870, hav- 
ing been called from Montreal by Miss 
Elizabeth Peabody to serve under Mme. 
Kriege. For many years she was princi- 
= of the kindergarten normal school, 29 

est Cedar street. Funeral services were 
held in the Forest Hills chapel, Rev. 
James DeNormandie officiating. 


$25.00 Colorado and Return. 
Chicago & North-Western Ry., $25.00, 
Hot Springs, S. Dak.; $40.00, Utah, all 
round tar from Chicago, September I-10; 
$50.00, Chicago to San Francisco-Los 
Angeles and return, September 19 27. 
Quickest time. Service unequaled. Apply 
to your nearest ticket agent for tickets and 
full information or address W. M. Bur- 

gard, 301 Main street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Italy’s Great Increase. 

“ The population of Italy has practically 
doubled in the last —— years, a rate of 
increase that surpasses that of all nations 
of Europe, and even the United States,” 
says The National Geographic Magazine 
(April). “ This, too, notwithstanding the 
burdens of excessive taxation, that would 
tend to diminish the birth-rate. The last 
census was taken twenty years ago, in 
1881, and showed a population of 21,000,- 
ooo. According to the census taken early 
this year the population now numbers 35,- 
000,000. Itis safe to estimate the num- 
ber of emigrants during the twenty years 
as at least 5,090,000, so that the increase 
by birth has been about 20,000,000. It 
has taken the United States thirty years, 
aided by 12,000,000 immigrants, to double 
its numbers.” 


Results of Education. 

Now that the men and women, and even 
the children, are beginning to learn the 
advantages ofa whole wheat flour, a score 
of “ millers” and “mills” are putting on 
the market preparations which they call 
whole wheat flours and sometimes claim to 
be “just as good ” as Franklin Mills Flour. 
Few if any of these white flour mills have 
the rg to make genuine whole 
wheat flour. Innine cases out of ten they 
are nothing but blended flours in which a 
cheap white flour is mixed with “ mid- 
dlings.” They are thus largely made up of 
coarse, flaky bran particles that are irritat- 
ing to the digestive organs, and hence un- 
wholesome—this otherwise would be sold 
to the farmer for stock food, at a price 
about one-tenth of the price at which the 
public buys this miserable substitute for a 
pure and wholesome flour. 


Health and Rest for Mother and Child. 
MBs. ue Oa T' ie Syrup has been used for 
OVER YEARS by ILLIONS OF MOTHERS 
for THEIR CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING, WITH 
ERFEOCT SUCCESS. It SOOTHES the CHILD. 
GUMS, ALLAYS all PAIN, CURES 
ND COLO, and is the best remedy for DIARRH@A. 
Sold by Drogqyste in every part of the.world. Be sure 
to ask for inslow’s Soo’ hing 6yrap," and take no 
other kind. Twenty-five cents a bottle, 


Pearson’s Magazine for September has 
an interesting article on the school garden 
uestion and makes a plea for the estab- 
lishment of school gardens in this country. 












I 
coh eegiand 
OF MUSIC 









Though ‘‘ New England” in name, 
it is national in reputation—yes,.inter- 
national, for it has proved the fallacy of 
the necessity for foreign study to make 
a finished musician or elocutionist. 

GEORGE W. CHADWICK, Mus. Direc. 
All particulars and catalogue will be sent by 
FRANK W. HALE, Gen. Man., Boston, Mass. 


DREXEL INSTITUTE 


PHILADELPHIA. 


COMMERCIAL COURSE FOR TEACHERS. 


A course for the training of teachers of 
the commercial branches in high schools 
and academies. Persons with the necessary 
academic requirements, and who have had 
two or more years’ practical experience in 
teaching, can complete the course in one 
year. Circulars, giving details of the 
course, can be had on application to the 
Registrar. 


JAMES MacALISTER, President. 


NEW YORK, NEW YORK CITY, 
109 West Firty-Fourts STREET, 


ETHICAL CULTURE SCHOOLS, 
Kindergarten Normal Department, 
Two YEARS’ COURSE—OPENS OCTOBER 2D 
Circulars sent on application. 
J. ¥F.RrIEGART, Supt. Miss CAROLINE T. HAVEN, Prin. 
Monthly, during the 


oil MVS school year. Discussion 


of topics relative to music teaching and the “ uew ed- 
ucation.” APPROPRIATE SEASON Mrsic, &c, from the 
CES. Can be used in class for reading, Vd or- 
yrints.” Principals and Superintendents 
their teachers by arranging to supply each 
building with at least one annual subscription. $1 


. per e 
Peale od bY Ae.P8 (on Supervisor of Music, Ind 
anapolis. Published by SCHOOL MUSIC COM- 
PANY, 128 N. Penn St., Indianapolis. 


OUR NEW CATALOG 


is justissued. Nosuch fine catalog of teachers 
books was ever before issued. It describes the 
best_books on Methods, Pedagogy, Recitations 
and Diaiogs, Questions and Answers,Supplemen- 
tary Reading, Blackboard Stencils, etc., etc. 
B. L. KELLOGG & CO., 


61 Bast Ninth Street. NEW YORE 


BLACKBOARD STENCILS 


are the cheapest, handiest, mostsatisfac- 
tory means of illustration in school. Our 
list comprises over 500 subjects. Send 10 
cents in stamps, and we send you two 
samples for trial—a map of North America 
and a drawing or language lesson—to- 
— with catalog containing complete 






















For 
Grade Teachers 
and Supervisors. 














E L. Ketioce & Co., 61 E. oth St., N.Y. 
WATER GAP SANITARIUM 


A place for the sick to be treated upon scientific 
principles without gs and for permanent 
cures, also for those seeking rest and recupera- 
tion from tired and debilitated nerves and 
wasted energies. Healthtul climate, mountain 





air scenic beauty beyondcompare. A Christian 


family home. Two lady physicians. Address, 
F. W. HVURD, M. D. 


Minsi, Monroe Co., Pa. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


Broadway & Eleventh St., New York. 
(Opposite Grace Church.) 
Conducted on European Plan at Moderate Rates. 
Centrally Located and most convenient to 
Amusement and Business Districts. 

Of easy access from Depots and Ferries by 

Broadway Cars direct, or by transfer. 


WM. TAYLOR & SON, - - Proprietors 
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EIMER & AMEND 


205-211 Third Ave.. NEW YORK 
Manufacturers and Importers of 


CHEMICALS 

CHEMICAL APPARATUS 
PHYSICAL APPARATUS 
SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS 


Everything Needed in the Laboratory 


Glass blowing done on the premises 
Metalware Manufacturing Dept.in the House 


MEMORY 


How to Improve It. 

Dr. Edward Pick was for many years 
the most eminent authority on memory 
and the means of improving it. His cele- 
brated course of lectures was given before 
colleges and universities, teachers and 

rofessional men and women, and was 

ighly praised. Just before his death 
he put these lectures into book form 
for the first time. The instruction given 
in it is invaluable for anyone who has 
need of a good memory—and who has not? 
The lectures, to hear which a large fee was 
gladly paid by thousands, now greatly 
elaborated are here rendered available to 
all. There is no doubt but that with this 
book and careful observance of its instruc- 
tion, the memory may be greatly im- 
proved. 





Price, $1.00 Net. 


E L KELLOGG & CO., “7s. 








—— 


Brumbaugh’s Standard Readers 
Brooks’s. Arithmetics 
Brooks’s New Mental Arithmetic 
Standard Vertical Writing 
Westlake’s Common School Literature 


Magill’s Modern French Series 


ALL FIRST-CLASS TEXT-BOOKS 


For further information address 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY, 


Pablishres, 


614 ARCH STREET, - - PHILADELPHIA 











‘** A great deal in a little space.” 


“ THE 
FOUR-TRACK 
SERIES.” 








ger Department of the 


the sea and around the world. 


country described. 


Grand Central Station, New York. 





—The Press. 


NEW YORK CENTRAL & 
HUDSON RIVER RAILROAD. 


These small beoks are filled with infor- Butler, N. M. _ Meaning of Education 
mation regarding the best modes of travel 


This List of twenty-five of 


THE BEST VOLUMES ON 


EDUCATION 


CAN NOT BE SURPASSED, 


With the exception of a single title, the list represents the careful 
selection of several leading educators with a final endorsement and 
revision by Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, of Columbia University. 
Halleck, R. P. Education of the Central Nervous System 
Lange, Karl. ‘gers tion 
Morgan, C. L. Psychology for Teachers 
one. T. W. Mental Development in the Child; tr. from 

the German by H. W. Brown 


This is the title of a series of books of ; Oppenheim, Nathan. Development of the Child 


Davidson, Thomas. Rousseau and Education according to 


travel and education issued by the Passen- Mature 


Harris, W. T. Psychologic Foundations of Education 

McMurry, C. A. Elements of General Method Based on the 
Principles of Herbart 4 

Spencer, Herbert. Education . 

Warner,Francis. Study of Children and their School Training 


Eliot, C. W. Educational Reform; Essays and Addresses 


Spalding, J. L. Means and Ends of Education 
and the education that can best be ob- tate, R i. Essays on Educational Reformers 
tained by travel. : illiams, S.G. History of Modern Education 

They relate specifically to the great re- DeGarmo, Charles. Herbart and the Herbartians 
sorts of America—to trips to the islands of Fitch, J.G. Lectures on Teaching. New Ed. 


Tompkins, Arnold. Philosophy of School Management 
Kiemm, L.R. European Schools 


. They also contain numerous illustra- Pestalozzi, J.H. How Gertrude Teaches Her Children 
tions and new and accurate maps of the Parker, Francis W. Talks on Teachin 


Adler, Felix, Moral Instruction of Children 
Compayre, Gabriel. Abelard and the Origin and Early His- 
tory of Universities. 


Acopy of the 40-page Illustrated Catalogue Bowen. H.C, Froebel and Education by Self-Activit 
of the “‘ Four-Track Series” will be sent free, Hinsdale, B. A Horace Mann and the Common School 
postpaid, upon receipt of postage stamp by Revival in the U. 8. 
George H. Daniels, General Passenger Agent : : 
: t h the lib: listed 1.00. We offer it by ex- 
New York Central & Hudson River Railroad, “an aad which the tons address Ag United og for 


our unique NEW CENTURY CATALOG with other special library 
offers, and with full list of teachers’ professional books of all publishers, 
at lowest prices. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO, 61 E. 9th St., N. Y. 











Readers of Taz Scnoon Journal are asked, for mutual benefit, to mention the publication when writing. 
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